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BUTBRATVURE. 
OLD DOBBIN. 

BY ELIZA COOK. 
Here's a song for old Dobbin whose temper and worth 
Are too rare to be spurn’d on the score of his birth ; 
He’s a creature of trust, and what more should we need? 
"Tis deeds and not blood make the man and the steed. 


He was bred in the forest, and turn’d on the plain, 
Where the thistle-burs clung to his fetlocks and mane ; 
All ugly and rough, not a soul could espy 

The spark of good-humour that dwelt in his eye. 


The Summer had waned, and the Autumn months roll’d 

Into those of stern Winter, all dreary and cold, 

But the north wind might whistle, the snowflake might dance, 
The colt of the common was left to his chance. 


Half starved and half frozen, the hail storm would pelt, 
Till his shivering limbs told the pangs that he felt ; 

But we pitied the brate, and, though laugh’d at by all, 
We fill'd him a manger, and gave him a stall. 


He was fond as a spaniel, and soon he became 

The pride of the herd-boy, the pet of the dame ; 

You may jadge of his fame, when his price was a crown, 
But we christen’d him Dobbin, and call’d him our own. 


He grew out of colthood, and, lo! what a change, 
The knowing ones said it was mortally strange, 
For the foal of the forest, the colt of the waste, 
Attracted the notice of jockeys of taste. 


The line of his symmetry was not exact, 

But his paces were clever, his mould was cempact ; 
And his shaggy thick coat now appear’d with a gloss, 
Shining out like the gold that’s been purged of its dross. 


We broke him for service, and tamely he wore 

Girth and rein, seeming proud of the thraldrom he bore ; 
Every farm has a steed for all work and all hours, 

And Dobbin, the sturdy bay pony, was ours. 


He carried the master to barter his grain, 

And ever return'd with him safely again ; 

There was merit in that, for, deny it who may, 

When tae master could not, Dobbin could find his way. 
The dairy-maid ventured her eggs on his back, 

"Twas him, and him only, she'd trust with the pack : 
The team horses jolted, the roadster play’d pranks, 

So Dobbin alone had her faith and her thanks. 


We fun-loving urchins would group by his side, 

We might fearlessly mount him, and daringly ride ; 

We might creep through his legs, we might plait his long tail, 
But his temper and patience were ne’er known to fail. 


We would brush his bright hide till ‘twas free from a speck ; 
We kiss’d his brown muzzle, and hugg'd his thick neck ; 
Oh! we prized hit like life, and a heart-breaking sob 

Ever burst when they threaten’d to sell our dear Dob. 


He stood to the collar, and tugg’d up the hill, 

With the pigs to the market, the grist to the mill ; 

With saddle or halter, in shaft or in trace, 

He was staunch to his work, and content with his place. 


When the hot sun was crowning the toil of the year, 
He was sent to the reapers with ale and good cheer; 
And none in the corn-field more welcome was seen 
Than Dob, and his well-laden paniers I ween. 


Oh! those days of pure bliss shall I ever forget, 
When we deck'd out his head with the azure rosette : 
All frantic with joy, to be off to the fair, 

With Dobbin, good Dobbin, to carry us there? 


He was dear to us all, ay, for many long years ; 

But, mercy! how’s this! my eyes filling with tears. 
Ob! how cruelly sweet are the echoes that start, 
When Memory plays an old tune on the heart. 


There are drops on my cheek, there’s a throb in my breast, 
Bat my song shall not cease, nor my pen take its rest, 

Till I tell that old Dobbin still lives to be seen, 

With his oats in the stable, his tares on the green. 


His best years are gone by, and the master who gave 

The stern yoke to his youth, has enfranchised the slave, 

So browse on, my old Dobbin, nor dream of the knife, 

For the wealth of a king should not purchase thy life. E.C 





WELLINGTON. 
BY THE LATE GIFTED L. &. L. 

The conqueror of a thousand fields ! 

Not as in olden time, 
When carnage urged its crimson path, 

And conquest was a crime— 
But in a universal war 

For every right sublime. 


The laurel that he wears should have 
In English hearts its birth ; 

His victories kept inviolate 

) Our island’s sacred earth ; 

They were the glorieus ransom given 
For every English heart 


A 


THE ALHAMBRA. 
a The word ‘‘ Alhambra” conveys to the minds of many who have not visited 
‘ranada, the idea of a magnificent palace. The Alhambra, however, is not 
strictly speaking, a palace, but a fortress of great extent, whose walls stretch 


round the summit of a hill, half a mile or e w 

’ or more in length, and a fe , 
“~ th, 1g c hundred 
the Hall of the Abencerra yes, &c. occupies comparatively but little ground- 


nO 7 th h. : . 

Be rg prem nor perhaps one-fiftieth part of the space thus enclosed 
3sides is, there } % é ‘ 

we this, there 1s within the fortress a great palace of Charles V. scarce!y 

poe: ensive + With quite a village of houses, a large parish church, a convent, 
rchards, gardens, and even common fields. and ti 


t 1 M ; Mt never-failing appendage 
© the amallest village—an alameda. a 

‘ THE MOORISH PALACE 
The entrance to the Casa Arabe. or Ara vian House, 


as the renowned Moor- 


lhe far-famed palace, which contains the Court of the Lions, | 


ish palace is called by the Granadinos, is almost concealed by a projecting 
angle of the palace of Charles V. Unlike the habitations of modern European 
royalty, there is nothing in the exterior of the Arabian House which could lead 
a stranger to anticipate the glories within. A plain wooden dvor in a high 
naked wall resembles the entrance to a cemetery rather than to magnificent 
courts and saloons. 

On entering I found myself in a court of oblong form, with a large pool or 
reservoir of water in the centre, which gives it the name of Patio del Alberca, 
or Court of the Pool. On the left, at its further extremity, the court is bound- 
ed by an arcade, with elegant Moorish columns of white marble, high above 
whose roof the huge tower of Comares rears its red battlemented head. The 
| opposite end of the court is crossed by a similar arcade, surmounted by another, 
' abutting against the wall of the Palace of Charles V. Beds of myrtles and 
‘roses border the pool on either hand, and serve to relieve with their green 
the sunny brightness of the white walls and arcades around. 

Through a low door opposite me on entering, I had caught a glimpse of a 
seeond court, with the sparkling jets of a fountain in the centre. Passing 
through this doorway, I found myself beneath a colonnade, and looked, through 
a wood of light pillars spanned by arches of delicate fretwork, to the cclebrated 
) Fountain of the Lions, which shot up its glittering waters in the midst of a 
garden of flowering shrubs, enclosed by long arcades, similar to that under 
which I was standing. It is impossible to describe the feelings of astonishment 
and delight experienced on entering this Patio. Apart from the romantic as- 
sociations connected with the spot, the slender and elegant columns, the daz- 
zling brilliancy of the sun-lit arcades, the vivid colours of the shrubs and flowers, 
and the murmuring jets of the fountain, give the court inexpressible charms :— 
you can scarcely believe it to be real,—it has an enchanted, an unearthly 
beauty, and resembles only what your imagination may have pictured of a 
palace in fairy lands 

The attention is at first so absorbed in contemplating the general beauties 
of the Patio, that it is long before the eye can descend to notice its minuter 
features. It is nearly one hundred feet long by fifty broad. A square portico 
projects into it at either end, supported by twenty columns, with arches of the 
most elegant forms, whose outlines are marked by fretted work of stucco, re- 
sembling stalactites. This delicate grotto-work is carried also within the 
portico as high as the ceiling, which is a cupola of wood beautifully carved, and 
elevated nearly thirty feet from the ground. The general hue of the fretting 
is a light stone, touched here and there with vermilion, azure, and gold, which 
have lost none of their original brightness after an exposure of centuries to the 
weather. 

The total number of columns in the court is one hundred and sixty-four ; 
| they are arranged sometimes singly, sometimes in pairs, and in a cluster of 

four at each of the corners. From base to capital they are about eight feet 
fixigh ; and the shafts are eight or ten inches in diameter. The capitals are 
ornamented with minute Arabic inscriptions, and from them rise vertically, on 
the front of the arcade, broad bands of the same in large letters, crossed by a 
horizontal band above. Open tracery-work of the most elegant description fills 
the intermediate spaces above the arches; these are of the horse-shoe form, 
but in general long and narrow, which adds to the lightness and elegance of 
the columns. 

The fountain which stands in the centre of the court is supported by twelve 
liens, sculptured in stone, and about three feet high. They exhibit but a small 
advancement in the art, for they resemble cats rather than lions ; their manes 
are scanty ; their legs mere stumps of stone without feet ; and their tails are 
twisted im a droll manner upon their flanks. It is in vain that they try to look 
fierce ; the end of a water-pipe stuck like a whistle in their mouths is a poor 
| substitute for open jaws and bristling teeth. The basin of the fountain is flat, 
very shallow, and a dodecagon of six feet in diameter. Fiom it rises an ele- 
gant pedestal supporting a smaller and bowl-shaped basin; and above this is a 
short pillar. The water is force up through this pillar high into the air, and 
is caught in the upper basin, which it overflows, and descends in a brilliant 
shower into the larger one beneath, whence it is conveyed througu the feet of 
| the basin into the bodies of the lions, and issues in slender streams from their 
mouths. 
| The character of the entire Patio is that of the most finished elegance and 

beauty. Nothing of grandeur—nothing majestic—no imposing sublimity is 
| here visible. This is not characteristic of the architecture of the Arabians. 
} But, on the other hand, they aimed at everything that might captivate the 
| senses,—that might soften, rather than excite, the feelings; they sought to 
charm the eye with a thousand graces, to lull the ear with the music of falling 
waters, to induce the most delicious coolness,—the greatest luxury of their 
freer ay ae to make their abodes on this earth bear a near resemblance to 
} their imaginary paradise above. 
} A large open archway in the midst of the southern corridor of the court 
| leads into the Hall of the Abencerrages; a magnificent apartment, richly 
adorned with arabesques. The fountain famed in legendary story is in the 
| centre, and shovts up its waters merrily as in the olden time, whilst the splash- 
| ing shower re-echoes through the apartment My guide, stirring up the thin 
jcoat of mud, pointed out a reddish mark on marble bottom,—the veritable 
| stains, he assured me, of the blood of the thirty-six noble victims who were here 
| barbarously slaughtered by Boabdil. 
‘Do you believe that to be really the stain of their blood?” I inquired. 
‘ Decir y ercer son dos—to say and believe are two,” was the quaint reply. 
The hall is lined to the height of five feet with glazed tiling of various 
| colours, disposed in elegant mosaic patterns ; above, the walls are covered to 
a considerable height with arabesques and bands of inscriptions in relief, and 
then fretted in the same manner as the ceiling. This is a cupola, adorned with 
| an exquisite grotto-work of stalactites in white stucco, relieved by touches of 
j Vermilion, blue, green, and gold, j¥st enough to impart a richness of colour 
without destroying its delicacy and airiness. The whole is scen by a soft 
voluptuous light admitted through long narrow openings in the wall bemeath 
| the roof. A calm beauty and elegance pervade the apartment, little in unison 
| with the tragic scenes which tradition has assigned to the spot. 
| On the opposite side of the Court of Lions is the Hall of the Two Sisters. 
| I inquired who were these damsels, expecting to hear some interesting legend 
of Moorish days. Great was my disappointment, when my guide, pointing to 
| two large flagstones in the pavement, replied, ‘‘ Ahi estan—there they are !”’ 
This hall is larger than that of the Abencerragee ; in shape and decorations, 
| however, it is very similar, but is stil] more richly ornamented. The tiling of 
| the walls, and the arabesques above, are of more tasteful and elegant patterns ; 
| the ceiling is more exquisitely fretted, and more delicately and brilliantly touch- 
j ed with colour and gold,—in fact, it is the most beautiful in the palace ; it is @ 
master-piece, and would exhaust a mine of epithets to recountits charms. Over 
the archway at either end of the hall is a window with latiiced blinds, through 
which the beauties of the Harem were enabled to gratify their curiosity by gaz- 
| ing into the hall, though they were prevented the indulgence of a stronger fe- 
| male passion, being themselves invisible jut all that has long passed away ; 

















sound of a footstep, as if expecting to see her, or some sylph-like female, ap- 
proaching to rebuke your intrusion. 

We must not now retrace our steps to visit the Hall of justice at the"eastern 
end of the Court of Lions, nor to study the curious Moorish paintings on its 
ceiling. From the Gabinete we will turn to the left, and a narrow passage will 
lead us into # suite of apartments, of more modern construction than the rest of 
the palace. They are in the European style, and were fitted up by Charles V. 
for the royal apartments. Round the cornice of one room runs the proud in- 
scription, “‘Imper. Augustus pius felix invictissimus;” and again, “ Imper. 
Cesar Karolus V. Hispaniarom rex semper.” 

“ Rex semper !”’ it seems as though the author of the inscription had caught 
the eastern spirit of the spot, “‘ Oh King, live for ever!” How deeply events 
lie concealed in the mists of futurity! Little was it imagined when this was 
inscribed, that the time would come when this “ most invincible” monarch would 
live without a kingdom, er that he would— 

‘« Cast crowns for rosaries away, 
An empire for a cell,” 

On another ceiling his favorite motto, “ pLvs ovLTRE,” 1s many times re- 
peated in the panelled compartments—a motto peculiarly appropriate to a so- 
vereign of so ambitious a character ; and a motto by whose spirit his grandpa- 
rents were actuated to despatch Columbus in search of new worlds. 

Were I now to proceed to describe the other magnificent Moorish apartments 
on the same floor, or the courts and halls, baths and gardens below, I should 
fatigue the reader. Let him be assured, that whether in the grand Hall of the 
Ambassadors I saw in imagination all the splendours of an Oriental court ; whe- 
ther I wandered through the dimly-lighted apartments once sacred to the mys- 
teries of the Harem, or reclined in some alcove where the sultanas were wont 
after bathing, to lie lulled to forgetfulness by the soft murmurings of fountains 
below, and by the music from the orchestras above ; whether I mounted to the 
airy tower of the Queen’s Toilet, and, seated on the parapet, surveyed with 
dreamy eyes the city at my feet, or from the roof of Comares’ Tower looked 
abroad on a panorama where the richest glories of nature combined to captivate 
the senses, and a thousand romantic associations to delight the mind—I was 
ever ready to exclaim, 

“Oh! if there be an Elysium on earth, 
It is this—it is this!” 

Every day of my sojourn in the Alhambria, during those hours of intense heat 
which in any other city would have been devoted to slumber, I used to linger 
through these airy courts and halls, and each visit would disclose new charms. 
My favourite haunts were the Court of Lions, with its surrounding halls, 
especially that of the Two Sisters. Here, in one direction, the eye passes 
through a series of beautifully fretted arches to the exquisite little Gabinete, 
and catches through its open windows a glimpse of the fountain-jets of Linda- 
raxa, the aplash of whose watérs is heard echoing through the orange-garden be- 
low ; on the other hewd, it rests on the elegant colonnades of the Court of tis 
Lions, or on the gushing waters falling in a shower of gold beneath the 
rays of the sun, which light up thé alabaster of the fountain, and make it 
glitter like snow amid the vivid hues of the surrounding foliage. The bright- 
ness of the scene without—which were it possible to transfer it to canvass,would 
in England be declared unnatural—contrasts forcibly with the subdued light 
within the hall, through the open, fretted doorway ef which it is seen like a 
br Hiant picture in its frame. 

For hours daily would I sit in this or the adjacent halls, lost in the contem- 
plation of the surrounding splendours. or engaged in sketching. My privacy 
was seldom iutruded upon ; now and then the encargado, or guardian of the 
palace, would take his reund, very rarely accompanied by a party of Spa- 
niards, who would saunter carelessly through, gaze around with looks of indif- 
ference, and walk away perfectly satisfied with a transient survey. At other 
times there was nothing to disturb the magical serenity of the spot, unless it 
was the warbling of the birds in the neighbouring groves ; but these hushed 
their song when the sun was at the meridian, and then nothing was to be heard 
but the echoing splash of the fountains, with the rippling of the waters in the 
subterranean channels, or the rustling of lizards among the foliage. At this 
sultry hour,when even these halls were almost too warm for my northern blood, 
| was wont to descend to the cooler region of the baths, to while away the time 
in delightful day dreams, fostered by the gloom and mysterious air of the vaults 
and by the loncliness and legendary character of the spot. 


’ 


THE ‘CHILDREN OF THE ALHAMBRA.’ 

As I sat one morning in the Hall of the Two Sisters, carrying my thoughts 
back to the days of Moslem splendour, and trying with half shut eyes to re-peo- 
ple the palace with its ancient inhabitants, the gentle notes of the gwitar, ac- 
companied with a silvery voice, stole upon my ear. It did not disturb my re- 
very, for fancy pictured it as the soft strains from the adjacent Harem, and not 
till it had ceased was I fully assured of its reality, and bethought to look for the 
invisible performer. Stepping into the Court of Lions, into which the echo 
seemed still to linger, I discovered the fair songstress at an open Moorish win- 
dow over the entrance to the Hall of the Abencerrages. My first thought was 
that of surprise—how she came there; the next was to address her, and beg 
her tocontinue her song. The wonder was easily explained. She lived im an 
adjoining cottage, which communicated with the upper floor of the palace, with 
a number of chambers which are not accessible from the halls below. To my 
request she replied by a coquettish shake of her head, and a furl of her fan, 
which she had resumed on laying aside her guitar. She had soft, languishing 
hazel eyes, pretty features, and an interesting expression, and being fairer than 
the generality of her countrywomen, laid claun to the title of rubia, though in 
England she would have been considered a brunette. 

Another damsel now appeared at the windew, the elder sister of the song- 
stress, but not so engaging, and of a much darker complexion, though she 
would only allow herself to be a castana, or chestnut, a shade deeper than the 
rubia. Onmy repeating my request for a song, the younger one modestly said 
that her sister could sing much better than herself. “This the other denied, af- 
firming that “ Augustita sang so charmingly that it gave her a thousand plea- 
sures to hear her—canta si primorosamente que me da mil gustos el oirla.” 1 
confirmed this, and Augustita, in compliance, commenced the following song, 
accompanying It with her speaking eyes : 

“ E's cierto que vivo, 
En casa soltera ; 
No tengo disgustos, 
Ni nada me altera 
Pero un buen marido mejor me estard— 
Si, wn esposico mi amor pide ya! 


‘“« Es cierto qye en casa 
Yo soy la senora ; 
Mi papa me quiere, 


M mama me adora, 
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Of house and of stores ; 
Papa loves me dearly, 
Mamma quite adores ; 
But oh! a nice husband far better would be ! 
A sweet little spouse '—what a treasure for me !” 


And who were this pretty pair with whom I had made acquaintance in such 
aspot! They were—oh, what a damper to every feeling of romance !—the 
daughters of the overseer of the galley slaves employed in the fortress! Here 
they would often sit during the heat of the day, busied with their. frames of 
embroidery, relieving the silence occasionally with a song, or conversing with 
me as! sat sketching in the court below. 

When established within the Alhambra, I was anxious to see all the person- 
ages already introduced to the English public by Washington Irving. ‘La 
Reyna Coquina—the Cockle Queen,” one of the sources whence the author of 
“The Alhambra,” derived his legends, is since dead. Dolores, “ thé pluinp 
little Dolores,” is now married to the identical cousin who was then seeking 
her hand. As she still dwells in the fortress, though not within the walls of 
the fortress as formerly, I soon paid her a visit, in company with my host,— 
who, by the by, happened to be her own brother,—and found her surrounded 
by two or three chubby little children, with eyes as large, black, and roguish 
as their mother's. I was rather surprised to see, instead of the youthful ma- 
tron I had expected, a comely dame verging towards ‘a certain age,” for she 
was fat, fair, (not in complexion, but as all pretty women are said to be,) and of 
forty years “‘save one ;” so that Geoffrey Crayon has availed himself of the 
usual license of portrait painters to flatter the ladies in point of age. She is 
accustomed to come out and exhibit herself to strangers, and seems almost as 
proud as Mateo of being one of the lions of the place. 

The memory of the “ Senor Americano’’—they fancied him a “lord !’’—is 
still cherished as of an “* hombre muy guapo,” for many partook of his bounty ; 
and Mateo in particular received clothing and other favours at his hands. The 
contents of his book are well known in the Alhambra; and Mateo does not 
seein very well satisfied with the part he is made to perform. He takes of- 
fence, I imagine. at certain expressions referring to himself as a ‘simple- 

minded ” creature : now, if there is one thing more than another on which he 

rides himself, it is his intellect and stock of information ; and twenty times a 

ay he will say “* Mateo sabe tode—Mateo knows everything ; why ask such and 
such a man when Mateo knows best ?”” His friends give him credit for the 
some acquirements. ‘‘ Mateo sabe mucho Latin,” said one of them to me— 
« Knows much Latin!” I exclaimed with astonishment, not at first compre- 
hending his meaning ; ‘‘ where did he learn Latin,-—of the friars of San Fran- 
cisco !”’—* No, no!” cried he, laughing, ‘‘ he does not speak the Latin tongue, 
but he knows much, very much! and every one knows him too, he is better 
known than garlic.” 

He is by trade a silk-weaver, but leaves the loom to his children, of whom 
he has several, now men and women; while he himself gains more honour as 
well as profit by acting the cicerone. In truth, he is no longer the “ meagre 
varlet ” of former days, but is always neatly dressed, and comparatively in such 
comfortable circumstances, that to use an expression I heard applied to him, 
‘he now lies between cotton—-ora se queda entre algodones.”’ 

THE CITY. 

Granada preserves, almost throughout, its ancient character.. Many Moorish 
houses are still remaining ; even where these have been destroyed, others have 
arisen on their sites built almost in the same style ; so that itis not easy to de- 
termine, at a glance, which are of Moslem construction and which not. The 
architects have preferred the ancient style probably as best suited to the climate 
or because, by following the models before them, they were spared the trouble 
of contriving new plans—no slight considerationto Spaniards. The identity of 
sites accounts for the narrow and tortuous character of the streets,—the style 
of building adopted by the Moors as most conductive to coolness. So narrow 
are they in some instances, that a person may actually touch the houses on ei- 
ther side with his elbows. In its general aspect, Granada resembles both Se- 
ville and Cordoba, but has not the poverty-stricken appearance of the latter 
city, and has an air of greater antiquity, with more of the ruinous and _pictur- 
esque than the former. Somo few of the houses have pictured fronts, so com- 
mon in the cities of Portugal, or are painted a bright yellow; but the general 
hue is white, dimmed by age. Here and there the fronts are ornamented 
with rade paintings of the Virgin and Child, sometimes high up on the wall of 
the building. ‘The roofs project very much, often as faras four or five feet, 
and in the nar‘ower streets tliese frequently overlap ; the eaves are supported by 
oblique props, and bristle with waterspouts. Miradores, or kiosks, abound, and 
their place is sometimes supplied by open terraces beneath the elevated roof, 
of the houses, where the citizens may ‘take the ‘cool’ of the evening, and 
have the pleasure of overlooking their neighbours. There are flat terraces 
too, upon the roofs, planted with shrubs and flowers, forming aérial gardens 
which, seen either from above or below, have avery charming effect ; and it 
is no uncommon thing, in passing —— the narrower streets, to find yourself, 
canopi ing across from rodf to roof, and ex- 





pied by an awning of vines exten 
cluding the fierce rays of the sun. The picturesque character of the houses is 
much increased by the balcony below, and little tiled roof projecting above eve- 
ry wind ow, and by large blinds of blue-stripped linen, or of dark rush matti ng 
rolled up under these roofs, or hanging over the railing of the balcony. Here, 
geuerally sits some fair Granadina in the midst of a hanging garden of flowers 
her back to the blind, her feet, if ugly—but what Granadina has an ugly foot? 
—within the threshold, or, if otherwise, carelessly placed so as to be admired 
by the promenaders below, her hands busily occupied with her frame of embroi- 
*dery, and her eyes no less busily engaged in scanning the figures in the streets ; 
while, everand anon, as she recognises some acquaintance or admirer, she 
neglects her work for a passing salute, achat, or an interchange of tender 
glances and smiles. 

Thi outer doors of the houses are in general kept open, and the inner being 
often of grated iron, afford peeps into delicious patios encircled by marbie co- 
lonnades, and with founteins in the centre playing up iu the midst of flowers 
and orange-plants. 

One great charm in Granada is its thoroughly Spanish character. No admix- 
ture of foreign fasitions or customs is here to be seen. Its situation among 
the mountains, cut off as it is by almost impassable tracks from the surrounding 
cities, and its little intercourse with the capital, tend to keep it pure in cha- 
racter. If Cordoba, on the highroad from Cadiz to Madrid, has hitherto preserv- 
ed its originality, it is not probable that Granada, though much superior in size 
and population, will soon be spoilt by foreign innovations. But, should Spain 
at length become tranquil,—if she ever will, God only knows !—should she 
acquire a strong govornment, and an efficient police,—should her banditti be 
all garroted, her roads levelled, and decent inns take the place of the now com- 

fortless ventas,—farewell to the genuine national character of these old cities. 
The tide of travellers, which is eternally ebbing and flowing on the classic plains 
of Italy, and has made every corner ofthat land as familiar to us as Brighton 
or Bath,—the march of intellect and civilisation, ever on the heels of an 
improved political condition, which has established French cafes and onnibussen 
in Algiers, has hackneyed Grand Cario, and Constantinople, and is about to 
fun steam-carriages beneath the Pyramids,—wil!l then extend to Granada! 
Oh, the effects of bad government !—oh, the delightfal terrors of the bandit’s 
trabuco !—oh, the sweet miseries of the ventas ! When these are gone—gone, 
alas ! will be the splendours of Granada ;—its Alhambra will be torn to pieces 
by travellers,—English and French villas will rise on the banks of the Xenil 
and Darro—bonnets will usurp the place of mantillas,—a book will supersede 
the fan,—the mackintosh will expel the capa parda,—and the bull-ring 
will be converted into achapel! The sun of Granada’s glory will have set for 
ever! 
SE 


LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF NICHOLAS 
NICKLEBY.—xepitep py “poz.” 
CHAPTER XXXVII.—{ Continued from the last Albion. ] 
NICHOLAS FINDS FURTHER FAVOUR IN THE EYES OF THE BROTHERS CHEERY- 
BLE AND MR. TIMOTHY LINKINWATER. THE BROTHERS GIVE A BANQUET 
ON A GREAT ANNUAL OCCASION; NICHOLAS, on ETURNING HOME FROM 
IT, RECEIVES A MYSTERIOUS AND IMPORTANT DISCLOSURE FROM THE 
LIPS OF MRS. NICKLEBY. 

The square in which the counting-house of the brothers Cheeryble was situa- 
ted, although it might not wholly realize the very sanguine expectations 
which @ stranger would be disposed to form on hearing the fervent encomiums 
bestowed upon it by Tim Linkinwater, was nevertheless, a sufficiently desira- 
ble nook in the heart of a busy town like London, and one which occupied a 
high place in the affectionate remembrances of several grave persons domiciled 
in the neighbourhood, whose recollections, however, dated from a much more 
recent period, and whose attachment to the spot was far less absorbing than 
were the recollections and attachment of the enthusiastic Tim 

; And let not those whose eyes have been accustomed to the aristocratic gravity of 
Grosvenor Square and Hanover square, the dowager barrenness and frigidity 
of Fitzroy Square, or the gravel walks and garden seats of the Squares 
of Russell and Euston, suppose that the affections of Tim Linkinwater, 
or the inferior lovers of this particular locality, had been awakened and 
kept alive by any refreshing associations with leaves however dingy, or 
grass, however bare and thin. The City square has no inclosure save the 
lamp-post m the middie, and no grass but the weeds which spring up round 
its base. It is a quiet, little-frequented, retired spot, favourable to melancho- 
ly and contemplation, and appointments of long-waiting ; and up and down its 
every side the Appointed saunters idly by the hour together, wakening the 
echoes with the monotonous sound of his footsteps on the smooth worn stones, 
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and counting first the windows and then the very bricks of the tall silent hous- 
es that hem him round about. In the winter-time the snow will linger there 
leng after it has melted from the busy streets andhighways. The summer's 
sun holds it in some respect, and while he darts his cheerful rays sparingly into 
the square, he keeps his fiery heat and glare for noisier and less-imposing 
precincts. It isso quiet that you can almost hear the ticking of your own 
watch when you stop to cool in its refreshing atmosphere. ‘There is a distant 
hum—of coaches, not of insects—but no other sound disturbs the stillness of 
the square. The ticket porter leans idly against the post at the corner, com- 
fortably warm, but not hot, although the day is brefhog. His white apron 
flaps languidly in the air, his head gradually droops upon his breast, he takes 
very long winks with both eyes at once ; even he is unable to withstand the 
soporific influence of the place, and is gradually falling asleep. But now he 
starts into full wakefullness, recoils a step or two, and out before him with 
eager wildness in his cye. Isita job, or aboy at marbles? No ; sight more 
unwonted still—there is a butterfly in the square—a real, live, butterfly ! 
astray from flowers and sweets, and fluttering among the iron heads of the 
dusty area railings ! 

But if there were not many matters immediately without the doors of Cheery- 
ble Brothers, to engage the attention or distract the thoughts of the young 
clerk, there were not a few within to interest and amuse him. There was 
scarcely an object in the place, animate or inanimate, which did not partake 
in some degree of the scrupulous method and punctuality of Mr. Timothy Lin- 
kinwater. Punctual as the counting-house dial, which he maintained to be the 
best time-keeper in London next after the clock of some old, hidden, unknown 
churchhard by, (for Tim held the fabled goodness of that atthe Horse Guards 
to be a pleasant fiction, invented by jealous West-enders,) the old clerk per- 
formed the minutest actions of the day, and arranged the minutest articles in 
the little room, in a precise and regular order, which could not have been ex- 
ceeded if it had actually been a real glass case fitted with the choicest curiosi- 
ties. Paper, pens, ink, ruler, sealing-wax, wafers, pounce-box, string-box, fire- 
box, Tim’s hat, Tim’s scrupulously-folded gloves, Tim’s other coat—looking 
precisely like a back view of himself as it hung against the wall—all had 
their accustomed inches of space. Except the clock, there wasnot such an 
accurate and unimpeachable instrument in existence as the little thermometer 
which hung behind the door. There was not a bird of such methodical and 
business-like habits in all the world as the blind blackbird, who dreamed and 
dozed away his days ina large snug cage, and had lost his voice from old age 
years before Tim first boughthim. There was not such an eventful story in 
the whole range of anecdote as Tim could tell concerning the acquisition of 
that very bird : how, compassionating his starved and suffering condition, he had 
SS him with the view of humanely terminating his wretched life ; how 

e determined to wait three days and see whether the bird revived ; how, be- 
fore half the time was out, the bird did revive ; and how he went on reviving 
and picking up his appetite and good looks until he gradually became what— 
yousee him now, Sir’—Tim would say glancing proudly at the cage. And 
with that, Tim would utter a melodious chirrup, and cry “ Dick ;” and Dick, 
who, for any sign of life he had previeusly given, might have been a wooden 
or stuffed representation of a blackbird indifferently executed, would come to 
the side of the cage in three small jumps, and, thrusting his bill between the 
bars, turn his sightless head towards his old master—and at that moment it 
would be very difficult to determine which of the two was the happier, the bird 
or Tim Linkinwater. 

Nor was this all. Everything gave back, besides, some reflection of the 
kindly spirit of the brothers. The warehousemen and porters were such stur- 
dy jolly fellows that it was a treat to see them. Among the shipping announce- 
ments and steam-packet lists which decorated the counting-house wall, were 
designs for alms-houses, statements of charities, and plans for new hospitals. 
A blunderbuss and two swords hung above the chimney-piece for the terror of 
evil-doors, but the blunderbuss was rusty and shattered, andthe swords were 
broken and edgeless. Elsewhere, their open display in such a condition would 
have raised a smile, but there it seemed as though even violent and offensive 
weapons partook of the reigning influence, and became emblems of mercy and 
forbearance. 

Such thoughts as these, occurred to Nicholas very strongly on the morning 
when he first took possession of the vacant stool, and looked about him more 
freely and at ease than he had before enjoyed an opportunity of doing. Per- 
haps they encouraged and stimulated him to exertion, for, during the next two 
weeks, all his spare hours, late at night and early in the morning, were inces- 
santly devoted to acquiring the mysteries of book-keeping and some other 
forms of mercantile account. To these he applied himself with such steadiness 
and perseverance that, although he brought no greater amount of previous 
knowledge to the subject than certain dim recollections of two or three very 
long sums entered into acyphering-book at school, and relieved for parental 
inspection by the effigy of a fat swan tastefully flourished by the writing-mas- 
ter’s own hand, he found himself, at the end of a fortnight in acondition to 
report his proficiency to Mr, Linkinwater and to claim his promise that he, 
Nicholas Nickleby, should now be allowed to assist him in his graver labours 

It wasa sight to behold Tim Linkinwater slowly bring out a massive ledg 
er and day-book, and, after turning them over and over and aftectionately dust- 
ing their backs and sides, open the leaves here and there, and cast his eyes 
half-mournfully, half-proudly, upon the fair unblotted entries 
“ Four-and-forty year, next May!” said Tim. ‘ Many new ledgers since 
then. Four-and-forty year!” 

Tim closed the book again. 

“Come, come,” said Nicholas, ‘I am all impatience to begin.” 

Tim Linkinwater shook his head with an air of mild reproof. Mr. Nickleby 
was not sufficiently impressed with the deep and awful nature of his undertak- 
ing. Suppose there should be any mistake—any scratching out 

Young men are adventurous. It is extraordinary what they will rusly upon 
sometimes. Without even taking the precaution of sitting himself down upon 
his stool, but standing leisurely at the desk, and witha smile ; (there was no 
mistake about it; Mr. Linkinwater often mentioned it afterwards ;) Nicholas 
dipped his pen into the inkstand before him, and plunged into the books of 
Cheeryble Brothers ' 

Tim Linkinwater turned pale, and tilting up his stool on the two legs near- 
est Nicholas, looked over his shoulder in breathless anxiety. Brother Charles 
and brother Ned entered the counting-house together ; but Tim Linkinwater, 
withont looking round, impatiently waved his hand as a caution that profound 
silence must be observed, and followed the nib of the inexperienced pen with 
strained and eager eyes. 

The brothers looked on with smiling faces, but ‘Tim Linkinwater smiled not, 
nor moved for some minutes. At length he drew a long slow breath, and still 
maintaining his position on the tilted stool, glanced at brother Charles, secret- 
ly pointed with the feather of his pen towards Nicholas, and nodded his head 
in a grave and resolute manner, plainly signifying ‘* He'll do.” 

Brother Charles nodded again, and exchanged a laughing look with brother 
Ned ; but just then Nicholas stopped to refer to some other page, and Tim 
Linkinwater, unable to contain his satisfaction any longer descended from his 
stool and caught him rapturously by the hand. 

“He has done it,” said Tim, looking round at his employers and shaking his 
head triumphantly. ‘ His capital B’s and D's are exactly like mine; he dots 
all his stnall i’s and crosses every t as he writes it There an’t such a young 
man as this in all London,” said Tim, clapping Nicholas on the back; ‘not 
one. Don’t tell me. The City can’t produce his equal. I Challenge the 
City to doit!” 

With this casting down of his gauntlet, Tim Linkinwater struck the desk 
such a blow with his clenched fist, that the old blackbird tumbled off his perch 
with the start it gave him, and actually uttered a feeble croak in the extremity 
of his astonishment. 

“ Well said, Tim—well said, Tim Linkinwater!” cried Brother Charles, 
searcely less pleased than Tim himself, and clapping his hands gently as he 
spoke, “‘I knew our young friend would take great pains, and I was quite cer- 
tain he would succeed, in notime. Didn't I say so, brother Ned ?” 

“You did, my dear brother—certainly, my dear brother, you said so, and you 
were quite right,” replied Ned. “Quite right. Tim Linkinwater is excited, 
but he is justly excited, properly excited. ‘Tim is a fine fellow. Tim Linkin- 
water, Sir—you're a fine fellow.” 

“Here’s a pleasant thing to think of,” said Tim, wholly regardless of this 
address to himself, and raising his spectacles from the ledger tothe brothers. 
“ Here’s a pleasant thing. Do you suppose I haven't often thought what would 
become of these books when I was gone? Do you supppose I haven’t often 
thought that things might go on irregular and untidy here, after 1 was taken 
away! But now,” said Tim extending his fore-finger towards Nicholas, ‘‘ now 
when I’ve shown him a little more, l’m satisfied. The business will go on 
when I'm dead as well as it did when I was alive—just the same ; and I shall 
have the satisfaction of knowing that there never were such books—never 
were such books! No, nornever willbe such books—as the books of Cheery- 
ble Brothers.” 

Having thus expressed his sentiments, Mr. Linkinwater gave vent to a short 
laugh, indicative of defiance to the cities of London and Westminister, and 
turning again to his desk quietly carried seventy-six from the last column he 
had added up, and went on with his work. 

“Tim Linkinwater, Sir,” said brother Charles ; 
This is your birth-day 





“give me your hand, Sir 
How dare you talk about anything else till you have 
j g 


Tim! God bless you !” 
““My dear brother,” said the other, seizing Tim's disengaged fist, “Tim 





Linkinwater looks ten years yonnger than he did last birth-day.” 


“‘ Brother Ned, my dear boy,” returned the other old fellow, “ I believe that 
Tim Linkinwater was born a hundred-and-fifty years old, and is gradually com- 
ing down to five-and-twenty ; for he’s youngerevery birth-day than he was the 
year before.” 

** So he is brother Charles, so he is,” replied brother Ned. 
doubt about it.” 

‘Remember, Tim,” said brother Charles, “ that we dine at half-past five to- 
day instead of two o'clock ; we always depart from our usual custom on this 
anniversary, as you very well know, Tim Linkinwater. Mr. Nickleby, my 
dear sir, you will make one. Tim Linkinwater, give me your snuff box as a 
remembrance to brother Charles and myself of an attached and faithful rascal, 
and take that in exchange as a feeble mark of our respect and esteem, and 
don’t open it until you goto bed, and neversay another word upon the subject 
or I'll kill the blackbird. A dog! He should have had a golden cage half-a- 
dozen years ago, if it would have made him or his master a bit the happier. 
Now, brother Ned, my dear fellow, I’m ready. At half-past five, remember, 
Mr, Nickleby. Tim Linkinwater, sir, take care of Mr. Nickleby at half-past 
five. Now, brother Ned.” 

Chattering away thus, according to custom, to prevent the possibility of any 
thanks or acknowledgment being expressed on the other side, the twins trotted 
off arm in arm, having endowed Tim Linkinwater with a costly gold snuff-bex, 
inclosing a bank-note worth more than its value ten times told. ‘ 

At a quarter past five o'clock, punctual tothe minute, arrived, according to 
annual usage, Tim Linkinwater’s sister ; and a great to-do there was. between 
Tim Linkinwater'ssister and the old house-keeper respecting Tim Linkinwater's 
sister’s cap, which had been despatched per boy, from the house of the family 
where Tim Linkinwater's sister boarded, and had not yet come to hand : not- 
withstanding that it had been packed up ina bandbox and the bandbox in a hand- 
kerchief, and the handkerchief tied on to the boy's arm ; and notwithstanding, too, 
that the place of its consignment had been duly set forth at full length on the 
back of an old letter, and the boy enjoined, under pain of divers horrible penalties, 
the full extent of which the eye of man could not foresee, to deliver the same 
with all possible speed and not to loiter by the way. TimLinkinwater’s sister la- 
mented, the housekeeper condoled, and both kept thrusting their heads out of the 
second-floor window to see if the boy was * coming,”—which would have been 
highly satisfactory, and upon the whole tantamount to his being come, as the 
distance to the corner was not quite five yards—when all of a sudden, and 
when he was least expected, the messenger, carrying the bandbox with elabo- 
rate caution, appeared in an exactly opposite direction, puffing and panting for 
breath, and flushed with recent exercise, as well he might be ; for he had taken 
the air, in the first instance, behind a hackney-coach that went to Camberwell, 
and had followed two Punches afterwards, and had seen the Stilts home to their 
own door. The cap was all safe, however—that was one comfort—and it 
was no use scolding him—that was another ; so the boy went upon his way re- 
joicing, and Tim Linkinwater’s sister presented herself to the company below 
stairs just five minutes after the half-hour had struck by Tim Linkinwater’s own 
infallible clock. 

The company consisted of the brothers Cheeryble, Tim Linkinwater, a rud- 
dy-faced white headed friend of Tim’s, (who was a superannuated bank clerk,) 
and Nicholas, who was presented to Tim Linkinwater’s sister with much gra- 
vity and solemnity. The party being now complete brother Ned rang for 
dinner, and dinner being shortly afterwards announced, led Tim Linkinwater’s 
sister intothe next room where it was set forth with great preparation. ‘Then 
brother Ned took the head of the table and brother Charles the foot ; and Tim 
Link:nwater'’s sister sat on the left hand of brother Ned, and Tim Linkinwater him- 
self on his right ; and an ancient butler of apoplectic appearance, and with 
very short legs, took up his position at the back of brother Ned’s arm-chair, and 
waving his rightarm preparatory to taking off the covers with a flourish, stood 
bolt upright and motionless. 

‘*For tnese and all other blessings, brother Charles,” said Ned. 

‘Lord, make us truly thankful, brother Ned,” said Charles. 

Whereupon the apoplectic butler whisked off the top of the soup tureen, 
and shot all at once into a state of violent activity. 

There was abundance of conversation, and little fear of its ever flagging, 
for the the good-humour of the glorious old twins drew everybody out, and Tim 
Linkinwater’s sister went off into along and circumstantial account of Tim 
Linkinwater’s infancy, immediately after the very first glass of champagne— 
taking care to premise that she was very much Tim’s jumor, and had only be- 
come acquainted with the facts from their being preserved and handed down in 


“ There’s not a 





been wished many happy returns of the day, Tim Linkinwater? God bless you, | 


the family. This history concluded, brother Ned related how that, exactly thir- 
| ty-five years ago, Tim Lishiaweter was suspected to have received a love-let- 
ter, and how that vague information had been brought to the counting-house 
of his having been seen walking down Cheapside with an uncommonly hand- 
some spinster ; at which there wasa roar of laughter, and Tim Linkinwater be- 
ing charged with blushing, and called upon to explain, denied that the accusa- 
tion was true; and further, that there would have been any harm in it if it had 
been ; which last position occasioned the superannuated bank clerk to laugh 
| tremendously, and to declare that it was the very best thing he had ever heard 
in his life, and that Tim Linkinwater might say a great many things before he 
said anything which would beat that. 


There was one little ceremony peculiar to the day, both the matter and man- 
‘ner of which made a very strong impression upon Nicholas. The cloths having 
‘been removed and the decanters sent round for the first time, a profound silence 
succeeded, and in the cheerful faces of the brothers there appeared an expres- 
sion, not of absolute melancholy, but of quiet thoughtfulness very unusual ata 
festive table. He Nicholas, struck by this sudden alteration, was wondering 
what it could portend, the brothers rose together, and the one at the top of 
of the table leaning forward towards the other, and speaking in a low voice as 
if he were addressing him individually, said— 

‘‘ Brother Charles, my dear fellow, there is another association connected 
with this day which must never be forgotten, and never can be forgotten by you 
and me. This day, which brought into the world a most faithful and excellent 
and exemplary fellow, took from it the kindest and very best of parents—the 
very best of parents to "s both. I wish that she could have seen us in our 
prosperity, and shared it, and had the happiness of knowing how dearly we 
loved her in it, as we did when we were two poor boys—but that was not tobe. 
My dear brother—The Memory of our Mother.” 

‘‘Good God!” thought Nicholas, ‘‘ and there are scores of people of their 
own station, knowing all this, and twenty thousand times more, who wouldn’t 
ask these men to dinner because they eat with their knives and never went to 
school !" 

But there was no time to moralize, for the joviality again became very brisk, 
and the decanter of port being nearly out, brother Ned pulled the bell, which 
was instantly answered by the apoplectic butler. 

“ David,” said brother Ned. 

“ Sir,” replied the butler. 

‘A inagnum of the double-diamond, David, to drink the health of Mr. Link- 
inwater.”” 

Instantly, by a feat of dexterity, which was the admiration of all the company, 
and had been annually for some years past, the apopletic butler bringing his 
left hand from behind the smallof his back, produced the bottle with the cork- 
screw already inserted ; uncorked it at a jerk, and placed the magnum and the 
cork before his master with the dignity of conscious cleverness. 

‘*Ha!” said brother Ned, first examining the cork and afterwards filling his 
glass, while the old butler looked complacently and amiably on, as if it were all 
his own property but the company were quite welcome to make free with it, 
“this looks well, David.” 

“Tt ought to sir.” replied David. ‘You'd be troubled to find such a 
glass of wine as is our double-diamond, and that Mr. Linkinwater knows very 
well. That was laid down when Mr. Linkinwater first come, that wine was, 
gentlemen.” 

“Nay, David, nay,” interposed brother Charles. 

“T wrote the entry in the cellar-book myself, sir, if you please,” said David, 
in the tone of a man, quite confident in the strength of his facts. “ Mr. Link- 
inwater had only been here twenty year, sir, when that pipe of double-diamond 
was laid down.” 

“David is quite right—-quite right, brother Charles,” said Ned: “are the 
people here, David *” 

“ Outside the door, sir,” replied the butler. 

“ Show ’em in, David, show ’em in.” 

At this bidding, the old butler placed before his master a small tray of clean 
glasses, and opening the door admitted the jolly porters and warehousemen 
whom Nicholas had seen below. There were four in all, and as they came in, 
bowing. and grinning, and blushing, the housekeeper and cook and housemaid 
brought up the rear. : 

“ Seven,” said brother Ned, filling a corresponding number of glasses with 
the double-diamond, ‘and David, eight—There. Now, you're all of you to 
drink the health of your best friend Mr. Timothy Linkinwater, and wish him 
health and long life a: d many happy returns of this day, both for his own sake 
and that of your old masters, who consider him an inestimable treasure. Tim 
Linkinwater, sir, your health. Devil take you, Tim Linkinwater, sir, God bless 

ou.” 

; With this singular contradiction of terms, brother Ned gave Tim Linkinwa- 
| ter a slap on the back which made him look for the moment almost as apoplec- 
| tic as the butler: and tossed off the contents of his glass in a twinkling 

The toast was scarcely drank with all honour to Tim Linkinwater, when the 
| sturdiest and jolliest subordinate elbowed himself alittle in advance of his fel- 
lows, and exhibiting a very hot and flashed countenance, pulled a single lock of 
| grey hair in the middle of his forehead as a respectful salute to the company, 
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and delivered himself as follows—rubbing the palms of his hands very hard on 
a blue cotton hondkerchief as he did so : 

‘« We're allowed to take a liberty once a year, gen’lemen, and if you please 
we'll take it now; there being no time like the present, and no two birds in the 


hand worth one ‘n the bush, as is well known—least-ways in a contrairy sense, | 


which the meaning 1s the same. (A pavse—the butler unconvinced.) What 
we mean to say is, that there never was (looking at the butler)—such— looking 
at the cook) noble—excellent—(looking everywhere and seeing nobody) free, 
generous, spirited masters as them as has treated us so handsome this day. 
And here's thanking ’em for all their goodness as is so constancy a diffusing of 
itself over everywhere, and wishing they may live long and die happy '” 
When the foregoing speech was over, and it might have been much more 


elegant and much less to the purpose, the whole body of subordinates under | 


command of the apoplectic butler gave three soft cheers; which, to that gen- 


tleman’s great indignation, were not very regular, inasmuch as the women per- | 


sisted in giving an immense number of little shrill hurrahs among themselves in 
utter disregard of the time. This done, they withdrew; shortly afterwards, 
Tim Linkinwater’s sister withdrew ; and in reasonable time after that, the sit- 
ting was broken up for tea and coffee and a round game of cards. 

At half-past ten—late hours for the square—there appeared a little tray of 
sandwiches and a bowl of bishop, which bishop coming on the top of the double- 
diamond, and other excitements, had such an effect upon Tim Linkinwater, that 
he drew Nicholas aside, and gave him to understand confidentially that it was 

uite true about the uncommonly handsome spinster, and that she was to the 
ull as good oe as she had been described—more $0, indeed—but that she 
was in too much of a hurry to change her condition, and consequently, while 
Tim was courting her and thinking of changing his, got married to somebody 
else. ‘ After all, I dare say it was my fault,” said Tim. ‘I'll show you a 
print I have got up stairs one ef these days. It cost me five-and-twenty shil- 
lings. I bought it soon after we were cool to each other. Don’t mention it, but 
it’s the most extraordinary accidental likeness you ever saw—-her very portrait, 
eir hed 
By this time it was past eleven o’clock, and Tim Linkinwater’s sister declar- 
ing that she ought to have been at home full an hour ago, acoach was procured 
into which she was handed with great ceremony by brother Ned, while brother 
Charles imparted the fullest direction to the coachman, and, besides paying the 
man a shilling overand above his fare in order that he might take the utmost 
care of the lady, all but choked him with a glass of spirits of uncommon 
strength, and then nearly knocked all the breath out of his body in his energetic 
endeavours to knock it in again. 

At length the coach rumbled eff, and Tim Linkinwater’s sister being now 
fairly on her way home, Nicholas and Tim Linkinwater’s friend took their leaves 
together, and left old Tim and the worthy brothers to their repose. 

As Nicholas had some distance to walk, it was considerably past midnight 
by the time he reached home, where he found his mother and Smike sitting up 
to receive him. It was long after their usual hour of retiring, and they had 
expected him at the very latest two hours ago; but the time had not hung 
heavily on their hands, for Mrs. Nickleby had entertained Smike with a genea- 
logical account of her family by the mother’s side, comprising biographical 
sketches of the principal members, and Smike had sat wondering what it was 
all about, and whether it was learnt from a book, or said out of Mrs. Nickleby’s 
own head ; so that they got on together very pleasanily. 

Nicholas could not go to bed without expatiating on the excellences and 
munificence of the Brothers Cheeryble, and relating the great success which 
had attended his efforts that day. But before he had said a dozen words, Mrs. 
Wickleby with many sly winks and nods, observed, that she was sure Mr. Smike 
must be quite tired out, and that she positively must insist on his not sitting up 
a minute longer. 

““A most biddable creature he is, to be sure,’ said Mrs. Nickleby, when 
Smike had wished them goed night and left the room. ‘I know you'll ex- 
cuse me, Nicholas, my dear, but I don’t like to do this before a third person ; 
indeed, before a young man it would not be quite proper, though really after 
all, I don’t know what harm there is in it, except that to be sure it’s not a very 
becoming thing, though some people say it is very much so, and really I don’t 
know why it should net be, if it’s well got up, and the borders are small-plaited ; 
of course, a good deal depends upon that.” 


With which preface Mrs. Nickleby took her night-cap from between the 


leaves of avery large prayer-book where it had been folded up small, and pro- | 


eeeded to tie it on: talking away in her usual discursive manner all the time. 

** People may say what they like,” observed Mrs. Nickleby, ‘‘ but there's a 
great deal of comfort in a night-cap, as I'm sure you would confess, Nicholas 
my dear, if you would only have strings to yours, and wear it like a christian, 
instead of sticking it upon the very top of your head like a blue-coat boy ; you 
needn't think it an unmanly or quizzical thing to be particular about your night- 


cap, for [ have often heard your poor dear papa, and the reverend Mr. what's | 


his name, who used to read prayers in that old church with the curious little 


steeple that the weathercock was blown off the night week before you were | 


born, T have often heard them say, that the young men at college are unconi+ 
monly particular about their night-caps, and that the Oxford night-caps are 
uite celebrated for their strength and goodness; so much so, indeed, that 
the young men never dream of going te bed without ‘em, and [ believe it’s 
admitted on all hands that ¢hey know what’s good, and don’t coddle them- 
selves.” 

Nicholas laughed, and entering no further into the subject of this lengthened 
harangue, reverted to the pleasant tone of the little birthday party. And as 
Mrs. Nickleby instantly became very curious respecting it, and made a great 
number of inquiries touching what they had had for dinner, and how it was put 


on table, and whether it was overdone or underdone, and who was ihere, and ; 


what “the Mr. Cherrybles” said, and what Nicholas said, and what the Mr. 
Cherrybles said when he said that; Nicholas described the festivities at full 
length, and also the occurrences of the morning. 


“Late as it is,” said Nicholas, “I am almost selfish enoughto wish that 
Kate had been up; to hear all this. I was all impatience, as I came along, to 
tell her.” 

“Why, Kate,” said Mrs. Nickleby, putting her feet upon the fender, and 
drawing her chair close to it, as if settling herself for a talk, ‘“ Kate has 
been in bed—oh ! a couple of hours—and I’m very glad, Nicholas my dear, that 
I have prevailed upon her not to sit up, for I wished very much to have an op- 
portunity of saying a few words to you. I am naturally anxious about it, and 
of course it'sa very delightful and consoling thing to have a grown-up son 
that one can put confidence in, and advise with—indeed I don’t know any use 
there would be in having sons at all, uness people could put confidence in 
them.” 

Nicholas stopped in the middle of a sleepy yawn, as his mother began to 
speak; and looked at heg with fixed attention. 

“There was a lady in our neighbourhood,” said Mrs. Nickleby, ‘“ speaking 
of sons puts me in mind of it—a lady in our neighbourhood when we lived near 
Dawlish, I think her name was Rogers; indeed I am sure it was if it wasn’t 
Murphy, which is the only doubt I have—” 

“ 
quietly, 

“ About her!” cried Mrs. Nicholas. ‘Good gracions, Nicholas, my dear, 
how can you be so ridiculous? But that was always the way with your poor 
dear papa, -just his way, always wandering, never able to fix his thoughts on 
any One subject for two minutes together. I think I see him now!” said Mrs 
Nickleby, wiping her eyes, ** looking at me while I was talking to him about 
his affairs, just as if his ideas were in a state of perfect conglomeration! Any- 
body who had come in upon us suddenly, would have supposed I was confusing 
and distracting him instead of making things plainer; upon my word they 
would!” 

‘“‘T am very sorry, mother, that I should inherit this unfortunate slowness of 
comprehension,” said Nicholas, kindly, ‘but I'll do my best to understand you 
if you'll only go straight on, indeed I will.” 

“Your poor papa!” said Mrs. Nickleby, pondering. 
it was too late, what I would have had him do!” 

This was undoubtedly the case, inasmuch as the deceased Mr. Nickleby had 


“He never knew, ‘till 


not arrived at the knowledge when he died. Neither had Mrs. Nickleby her- | 


self; which is in some sort an explanation of the circumstance. 

“ However,” said Mrs. Nickleby, drying her tears, “ this has nothing to do— 
eertainly, nothing whatever to do—with the gentleman in the next house.” 

“IT should suppose that the gentleman in the next house has as little to do 
with us,” returned Nicholas. 

“There can be no doubt,” said Mrs. Nickleby, ‘‘ that he is is a gentleman, 
and has the inanners of a gentleman, and the appearance of a gentleman, al- 
though he does wear smalls and grey worsted stockings. That may be eccen- 
tricity, or he may be proud of his legs. I don’t see why he shouldn't be. The 
Prince Regent was proud of his legs, and so was Daniel Lambert, who was 


also a fat man; he was proud of his legs. So was Miss Biffin : she was—no,” 
added Mrs. Nickleby, correcting herself, “I think she had only toes, but th 
principle is the same.” 

Nicholas looked on, quite amazed at the introduction of this new theme, 
which seemed just what Mrs. Nickleby had expected him to be 

“You may well be surprised, Nicholas, my dear,” she said, ‘I s 
was. It came upon me like a flash of fire, and almost froze my blood. ‘I 
bottom of his garden joins the bottom of o irs, and of course | 
times seen hin sitting among the scarlet-beans in his little ar! , OF We 
at his little hot-beds. I used to think he stared rather, but I didi 
particular notice of that, as we were new-comers, and he might be ¢ 


s it about her, mother, that you wished to speak to me?” said Nicholas, | 


She Alvion. 


see what we were like. 
wall—” 

“To throw his cucumbers over our wall!” repeated Nicholas, im great as- 
tonishmené. 

“Yes, Nicholas, my dear,” replied Mrs. Nickleby, in a very serious tone ; 
‘his cucumbers over our wall. And vegetable-marrows likewise.” 

“Confound his impudence?” said Nicholas, firing immediately. 
| does he mean by that *” 
| ‘don’t think he means it impertinéntly at all,” replied Mrs. Nickleby. 
| “What!” said Nicholas, cucumbers and vegetable-marrows flying at the 
| heads of the family as they walk in their own garden, and not mean imperti- 
‘nently! Why, mother—” 
| Nicholas stopped short, for there was an indescribable expression of placid 
| triumph, mingled with a modest confusion, lingering between the borders of 
Mrs. Nickleby’s nightcap which arrested his attention suddenly. 

‘**He must be a very weak, and foolish, and inconsiderate man,” said Mrs. 
| Nickleby ; ‘blameable indeed—at least I suppose other people would consider 
him so; of course I can’t be expected to express any opinion on that point, es- 
| pecially after always defending your poor dear papa when other people blamed 
him for making proposals to me ; and to be sure there can be no doubt that he 
has taken a very singular way of showing it. Still at the same time, his atten- 
tions are—that is, as far as it goes, and to a certain extent of course—a flatter- 
ing sort of thing; and although I should never dream of marrying again with a 
dear girl like Kate still unsettled in life—” 

*: Surely, mother, such an idea never entered your brain for an instant 1” said 
Nicholas. 

“ Bless my heart, Nicholas, my dear,” returned his mother in a peevish tone, 
“isn’t that precisely what I ain saying, if you would only let me speak? Of 
course, I never gave a second thought, and am surprised and astonished that 
you should suppose me capable of sucha thing. All I say, is, what step is 
the best to take so as to reject these advances civilly and delicately, and with- 
out hurting his feelings too inuch, and driving him to despair, or anything of 
that kind? My goodness me !”’ exclaimed Mrs. Nickleby, with a half simper, 
‘suppose he was to go doing something rash to himself, could I ever be happy 
again Nicholas *” 

Despite his vexation and concern, Nicholas could scarcely help smiling, as he 
rejoined, ‘‘ Now, do you think mother, that such a result would be likely to en- 
sue from the most cruel impulse ?” 

**Upon my word, my dear, I don’t know,” returned Mrs. Nickleby; “really, 
I don’t know. I am sure there was a case in the day before yesterday’s paper, 
extracted from one of the French newspapers, about a journeyman shoemaker 
who was jealous of a young girl in an adjoining village, because she wouldn't 
shut herself up in an air-tight three-pair-of-stairs and charcoal herself to death 
with him, and who went and hid himself in a Wood with a sharp-pointed knife, 
and rushed out as she was passing by with a few friends, and killed himself first, 
and then all the friends, and then her—no, killed all the friends first, and then 
herself, and then himself—which it is quite frightful to think of. Somehow or 
other,” added Mrs. Nickleby, after a momentary pause, “they always are 
journeyman shoemakers who do these things in France, according to the papers. 
I don’t know how it is—something in the Thochew, I suppose.” 

‘But this man, who is not a shoemaker—what has he done, mother, what 
has he said?” inquired Nicholas, fretted almost beyond endurance, but looking 
nearly as resigned and patient as Mrs. Nickleby herself. ‘* You know, there 
is no language of vegetables which converts a cucumber into a formal declar- 
| ation of attachment.” 
| My dear,” replied Mrs. Nickleby, tossing her head and looking at the ashes 
in the grate, ‘‘he has done and said all sorts of things.” 

“Ts there no mistake on your part ?”’ asked Nicholas. 

“Mistake !” cried Mrs. Nickleby. ‘ Lord, Nicholas my dear, do you sup- 
pose I don’t know when a man’s in earnest!” 

‘Well, well!” muttered Nicholas. 

“Every time I go to the window,” said Mrs. Nickleby, “he kisses one 
hand, and lays the other on his heart—of course it’s very foolish of him to do 
so, and I dare say you'll say it’s very wrong, but he does it very respectfully— 
very respectfujly indeed—and very tenderly, extremely tenderly. So far he 
deserves the greatest credit: there can be no doubt about that. Then there 
are the presents which come pouring over the wall every day, and very fine 
they certainly are, very fine; we had one of the cucumbers at dinner yesterday, 
and think of pickling the rest for next winter. And last evening,” added Mrs. 
Nickleby, with increased confusion, “he called gently over the wall, as I was 


But when he began to throw his cucumbers over our 


“« What 
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“* And so they will be now, I imagine,” continued Krantz; “ the pros; ect of 
gaining the shore has, in a manner, reconciled them to the treachery of their 
companions.’ 

“Probably,” replied Philip, with a bitter laugh ; “ but I know what will rouse 
them up—send them here to me.” 

Philip then talked to the men, whom Krantz sent over to him. He pointed 
ont to them that these men were traitors, not tobe relied upon ; that they would 
sacrifice every thing and every body for theirown gain ; that they had already 
done so for money, and that they themselves would have no security, either om 
the raft or on shore, with such people ; that they dare not sleep for fear of havin 
their throats cut, and that it were better at once to get rid of men who coul 
not be true to each other; that it would facilitate their escape, and that they 
could divide the money which the others had secured for themselves, between 
them, which would double their own shares. That it had been his intention, 
although he had said nothing, to enforce the restoration of the money, for the 
benefit of the company, as soon as they hadjgained a civilized port, where the 
authorities could interfere : but that, if they consented, he would now give them 
the whole of it for their own use. 

What will not the desire of gain effect! Is it, therefore, to be wondered at, 
that these men, who were little better than those who had been, in his desire of 
retaliation, denounced by Philip, consented to his proposal! It was agreed, that 
if they did not gain the shore, the others should be attacked that very night, 
and tossed into the sea.” 

But the consultation with Philip, had put the other party on the alert; they, 
too, held a council, and kept their arms by their sides. As the breeze died away 
they were not two miles from the land, and once more they drifted back into the 
ocean. Philip's mind was born down with grief at the loss of Amine; but it 
recovered to a degree when he thought of revenge—that was all which stayed 
him up, and he often felt the edge of his cutlass, impatient for the time that the 
retribution should fall. 

It was a lovely night; the sea was now smooth as glass, and not anair moved 
in the heavens ; the sail of the raft hung listless down the mast, and was reflect- 
ed upon the calm surface by the brilliancy of the starry night alone. It was a 
night for contemplation—for examination of oneself, and adoration of the Deity ; 
and here, on a frail raft, were huddled more than forty beings, ready for combat 
—for murder and for spoil. Each party pretended to repose; yet each were 

uietly watching the motions of each other, with their hands upon their weapons 

he signal was to be given by Philip—it was to let go the halyards of the yard, 
so that the sail should fall down upon a portion of the other party, and entangle 
them. By Philip's directions, Schrifter had taken the helm, that Krantz might 
be at his side. 

The yard and sail fell clattering down, and then the work of death commenc- 
ed ; there was no parley, no suspense ; each man started upon his feet, and 
raised his sword. ‘The voices of Philip and of Krantz alone were heard, and 
Philip's sword did its work. He was nerved to his revenge, and never could be 
satiated as long as one remained who had sacrificed his Amine. As they had 
expected, many had been covered by the falling of the sail, and their work was 
made easier. 

Some fell where they stood, others reeled back, and were buried under 
the smooth water; others were pierced as they floundered under the can- 
vass. In a few minutes, the work of carnage was complete. Schrifter 
wns on, and ever and anon, giving vent to hischuckling laugh and his “ He ' 

je!” 

It was over, and Philip stood against the mast to recover his breath. ‘So 
far art thou revenged, my Amiue,” thought he ; “but, oh! what are these paltry 
lives compared to thine?” And now that hisrevenge was satiated, and he could 
de no more, he covered his face up in his hands, and wept bitterly, while those 
who had assisted him, were already collecting the money of the slain, ready 
for distribution ; and when they found that three only of their side had fallen, 
lamented that it had not been more, that their own shares might have been in- 
creased. 

There were now but thirteen men besides Philip, Krantz, and Schtifter, 
left upon the raft. As the day dawned, the breeze again sprung up, and 
they > vol out the water, which would have been the allowance of their com- 
panions who had fallen. Hunger, they felt none ; but the water revived their 
spirits. 

a Philip had little to say to Schrifter since the separation from 
Amine, it was very evident to him and to Krantz, that all his old bitter feelings 
had returned. His chuckle, his sarcams, his ‘‘He! he!" were incessant ; 
and his eye was now as maliciously directed to Philip as it was when they first 





walking in the garden, and proposed marriage and an elopement. His voice is 
as clear as a bell or a musical glass—very like a musical glass indeed—but of 
course I didn’t listen to it. Then the question is, Nicholas my dear, what am I 
to do?” 

“Does Kate know of this?” asked Nicholas. 

“IT have not said a word about it yet,”’ answered his mother. 

“Then for Heaven's sake,” rejoined Nicholas, rising, “‘do not, for it would 
, make her very unhappy. And with regard to what you should do, my dear 
| mother, do what your better sense and feeling, and respect for my father's me- 
| mory, would prompt. There are a thousand ways inwhich you can show your 
dislike of these preposterous and doting attentions. If you act as decidedly 





| as you ought, and they are still continued, and to your annoyance, I can speedi- 
|ly put astop tothem. But I should not interfere in a matter so ridiculous, 
and attach importance to it, until you have vindicated yourself. Most women 
ean do that, but especially one of your age and condition in circumstances like 
| these, which are unworthy of a serious thought. I would not shame you by 
| seeming to take them to heart, or treat them earnestly for an instant. Absurd 
; old idiot '”" 

So saying, Nicholas kissed his mother and bade her good night, and they re- 
tired to their respective chambers. 
| Todo Mrs. Nickleby justice, her attachment to her children would have pre- 
| vented her seriously contemplating a second marriage, even if she could have 
so far conquered her recollections of her late husband as to have any strong in- 
clinations that way. But, although there was no evil and little real selfishness 
in Mrs. Nickleby’s heart, she had a weak head and a vain one; and there was 
something so flattering in being sought (and vainly sought) in marriage at 
this time of day, that she could not dismiss the passion of the unknown gen- 
tleman quite so summarily or lightly as Nicholas appeared to deem becom- 
ing. 

“* As to its being preposterous, and doting, and ridiculous,” thought Mrs. 
Nickleby, communing with herself in her own room, “I don’t see that at all. 
It’s hopeless on his part, certainly ; but why he should be an absurd idiot, I 
don’t see. He is not to be supposed to kuow it’s hopeless. Poor fellow, he is 
| tobe pitied, Z think !” 

Having made these reflections, Mrs. Nickleby looked in her dressing-glass, 
and walking backward a few steps from it tried to remember who it was who 
used to say that When Nicholas was one-and-twenty he would have more the 
appearance of her brother than her son. Not being able to call the authority to 
mind, she extinguished her candle, and drew up the window-blind to admit the 
light of morning which had by this time began to dawn. 

“Tt’s a bad light to distinguish objects in,” murmured Mrs. Nickleby, peer- 
ing into the garden, ‘‘and my eyes are not very good—I was short-sighted 
from a child—but, upon my word, I think there's another large vegetable-mar- 
row sticking at this moment on the broken glass bottles on the top of the wall!” 
—[To be continued.] 
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| THE PHANTOM SHIP. 
BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT c. B.—( Continued from the last Albion.) 
| CHAPTER XXIV. 
| It was not until the day had dawned, that Philip opened his eyes, and disco- 
vered Krantz kneeling at his side; at first, his thoughts were scattered and 
| confused—he felt that some dreadful calamity had happened to him, but he 
| could not recal to mind what it was. At last it rushed upon him, and he buried 
his face in his hands. 
| Take comfort,” said Krantz, ‘‘ we shall probably gain the shore to-day, and 
we will go in search of her as soon as we can.” : 
“ This, then, is the separation and cruel death which that wretch Schrifter, 
| prophesied to us,” thought Philip; ‘cruel indeed to waste away a skeleton un- 
| der a burning sun, without one drop of water to cool her parched tongue, at the 
mercy of the winds and waves, drifting about—alone—all alone—separated from 
| her husband, in whose arms she would have died without regret, maddened with 
the suspense and with the thoughts of what I may be suffering, and what may 
| have been my fate. Pilot, vou are right; there can be no more crue! death to 
| a fond and doting wife. Oh! my head reels. What has Philip Vanderdecken 
| to live for new ? 
Krantz offered such consolation as his friendship could suggest, but in 
vain. He then talked of revenge, and Philip raised his head, and after a 


few minutes’ thought, he rose up. ‘ Yes,” said Philip, ‘revenge '—re- 
venge upon those dastards and traitors' Tell me, Krantz, how many can we 
| trust ?”’ 
“Half of the men, I should think, at least. It was a surprise A spar had 
heen fitted as a rudder, and the raft 1 now gained nearer the shore than it 
er had | re The men were i spirits at the prospect, and every man 
S sitting on | own store of doliar v “Nh mere ed in value, as did the 


ect o : ne 
Philip diseovcred from Krantz. t was the soldiers a part of the seau 
] t ! the night before, and cut away the other raft; and toa 
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ad im nied on the 
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met. It was evident that Amine alone had for the time conquered him; and 
that, with her disappearance, had banished all the good will of Schrifter to- 
wards her husband. For this Philip cared little ; he had a much more serious 
weight on his heart—the loss of his dear Amine ; and he felt restless rnd in- 
different towards any thing else. 

The breeze now freshened, and they expected in two hours, that they would 
run on the beach, but they were disappointed, the step of the mast gave way 
from the force of the wind, and the sail fell upon the raft. This occasioned 
great delay ; and before they could again replace the mischief, the wind again 
subsided, and they were left about a mile from the beach. Tired and wort out 
with his feelings, Philip at,last fell asleep by the side of Krantz, leaving Schrif- 
ter at the helm. He slept sound—he dreamt of Amine—he thought she was 
asleep under a grove of cocoa-nuts, in a sweet sleep; he dreamt that he stood 
by and watched her, and that she smiled in her sleep, and murmured * Phulip,”’ 
when he was awakened by some unusual movement. Half dreaming, st.ll he 
thought that Schrifter, the pilot, had in his sleep, been attempting to gain his 
relic, had passed the chain over his head, and was removing quietly from un- 
derneath his neck the part which, in his reclining posture, he slept upon 
Startled to his senses with the idea, he threw up his hand to seize the arm of 
the wretch, and found that he had really seized hold of Schrifter, who was 
kneeling by him, in possession ef the chain and relic. The struggle was short 
—the relic was recovered, and the pilot laid at the mercy of Philip, who held 
him down with his knee on his chest. Philip replaced the relic on his bosom, 
and excited to madness, rase from the body of the now breathless Schrfter, 
caught him in his arms, and hurled him into the sea. 

** Man or devil! I care not which,” exclaimed Philip, breathless; “escape 
now if you can |” ' 

The straggle had already roused up Krantz and others, but not in time to 
prevent Philip from wreaking his vengeance. In few words, he told what had 
passed, to Krantz ; as for the men, they cared not, they laid their heads down 
again upon the money, and satisfied that this was safe, inquired no further. 

Philip watched to see if Schrifter rose again, and would have made for the 
raft, but he did not make his appearance above water, and Philip felt satisiied 

CHAPTER XXV. 

What power can portray the feelings of the fond and doting Amine, when 
she first discovered that she was separated from her husband! Ina staie of 
bewilderment, she watched the other raft as the distance between them in- 
creased, till the shades of night shut it from her aching eyes. _ ~— 

Gradually she recovered herself, and turning round, she exclaimed, “ )Vho's 
here ?” 

No answer. 

“Who's here?” cried she in a louder voice. ‘ Alone—alone—and Philip 
gone. Mother, mother, look down upon your unhappy child!” and Amine 
sunk down on the edge of the raft, and fell over on her side, with her loug hair 

ing on the wave. 
ary 4 me, where am I?” cried Amine, after remaining in a state of ——- 
for some hours, the sun glared fiercely upon her, and dazzled her eyes ror e 
opened them—she then cast them on the blue wave close by her, —e a 
large shark motionless by the side of the raft, waiting for his prey ryan ing 
a few steps, after she started up, she turned round and beheld the bp t vacant, 
and the truth flashed on her. ‘Oh! Philip, Philip!” cried she, then it is 
true, and you are gone for ever! I thought it was only a dream, | ee 
now. Yes—all—all!’ And Amine sunk down again upon her cot, which 
had been placed in the centre of the raft, and remained there forsome time. 

But the demand for water became imperious; she rose up, seized one of 
the bottles, and drank. ‘‘ Yet why should I drink or eat Why should | wish 
to preserve life!” She rose, and looked round the horizon,— Sky, henge 
nothing more. Is this the death I am to die—the cruel death prop! re y 
Schrifter—to linger here till water is expended, and then to ran - dee 
burning sun while my vitals are parched within Be it so! + 3 ave om 
to thy worst—we can die but once—and without him what care to ive ¥ ut 
yet I may see him again,” continued Amine hurriedly, after a = h es 
I may—who knows! Then welcome life, I'll nurse thee for that ate A nine 
bare indeed—with nought to feed on. Let me see, Is it here pe ai as 
looked at her zone, and perceived her dagger was still in it e -, 
will live since death is at my command, and husband life for my dear husband's 
sake.” And Amine threw herself on her resting- place that she might forget 
every thing. She did morning till the noon of the next day, she 
remained in a state of torpor 

When she again arose, 5! 


was but sky and water t ' J, 
“Oh! this solitude ; horrible ' death would be a release—but no, I must 
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was faint; again she looked round her— there 
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eces of t t olded her arms s her breast. ‘A few more days 
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nd without re must be over. Was ever woman situated as [ am and 
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And these are Christians! 


had the least piety ;—but no, they never felt it. 
The creed that the old priests would have had me—Yes! that Philip would 


have had me embrace—charity and good will! ‘They talk of it but I have 
never seen it ! loving one another, forgiving one another! Say, rather, hating 
and preying upon one another! A creed never practised—why, if not practised 
what value isit? Any creed were better—I abjure it, and if I am saved, will 
abjure it still forever. Shade of my mother! is it that I have listened to these 
men that I have, to win my husband’s love—tried to forget that which thou 
taughtest, even as a child at thy feet, that which our forefathers for thousands 
of years have lived and died in—that creed proved by works, and obedience to 
the Prophet’s will—is it for this that I am punished? Tellme. mother, tell me 
in my dreams.” 

The night closed in, and with it rose heavy clouds; the lightning darted 
through the firmament, and anon lighting up the raft to Amine’s eyes. At last 
the flashes were so rapid, not following each other, but darting down from 
every quarter at once, that the whole appeared as if on fire, and the thunder 
rolled along the heavens, now near and loud, then rumbling in the distance. 
The breeze rose up fresh, and the waves tossed the raft, and washed oecasion- 
ally to Amine’s feet as she stood in the centre. 

«T like this, this is far better than that calm and withering heat—this rouses 
me,” said Amine, as she cast her eyes up, and watched the forked lightning till 
her vision became lost. “ Yes, this is as it should be. Lightning strike me if 
you please—waves wash me off and bury me in a briny tomb— pour the wrath 
of the whole elements upon this devoted head—I care not, I laugh at, I defy 
thee. Thou canst but kill, this little steel can do as much. Let, those who 
hoard up wealth—those who live in splendour—those that are happy—those 
who have husbands, children, aught to love—let them tremble, I have nothing. 
Elements! be ye fire, or water, or earth, or air, Amine defies you! And yet— 
no, no, deceive not thyself, Amine, there is no hope; thus will I mount my fu- 
neral bier, and wait the will of destiny.” And Amine regained the secure 
space which Philip had fitted up for her in the centre of the raft, threw herself 
down upon her bed, and shut her eyes. 

The thunder and lightning was followed up by torrents of heavy rain, which 
fell till day-light : the wind still continued fresh, but the sky then cleared, and 
the sun burst out. Amine remained shivering in her wet garments without mo 
tion, the heat ef the sun proved too powerful for her exhausted state, and her 
brain wandered. She rose up in a sitting posture, looked around her, saw ver- 
dant fields in every direction, the cocoa-nuts waving to the wind, imagined even 
that she saw her own Philip in the distance hastening to her—she held out her 
arms—strove to get up, and run to-meet him, but her limbs refused their 
office—she called to him, she screamed, and sunk exhausted on her resting- 


place. 
CHAPTER XXVI. 

We must for a time return to Philip, and follow his strange destiny. He had 
been forcibly held down by Krantz and another of the party on the raft, until 
they had gained the shore, so long looked at with anxiety and suspense. The 
spars were jerked by the running swell, and undulated and rubbed against each 
other, as the grounded raft rose and sunk to the waves breaking on the beach. 

e breeze was fresh, but the surf was trifling, and the landing was without 
difficulty. The beech was shelving, of firm white sand, interspersed and strew- 
ed with various brilliant coloured shells ; and here and there, the white frag- 
ments and bones of some animal which had been forced out of the element to 
die. The island was, like all the others, covered witha thick wood of cocoa-nut 
trees, whose tops waved to the breeze, or bowed to the blast, producing a shade 
and a freshness which would have been duly appreciated by any other party 
than the present, with the exception of Krantz; for Philip thought of nothing 
_ but of his loss, and the seaman thought of nothing but to save their wealth. 

Krantz supported Philip to the beach and led him to the shade; but after a 
minute he rose, and running down to the nearest point, looked anxiously forthe 
rtion of raft which held Amine, and which was no longer to be discovered. 
rantz had followed, aware that now the first paroxysms were past, that there 
was no fear of Philip’s throwing away his life. 
rt Gone, gone for ever !” exclaimed Philip, pressing his hands to the balls of 
eyes. 

‘Not so, Philip, the same Providence which has preserved us, will certainly 
assist her. It is impossible that she can perish among so many islands—many 
of which are inhabited, and a woman will be more sure of kind treatment.” 

“Tf Icould only think so,”’ replied Philip. 

“*A little reflection may induce you to think that it is rather an advantage 


money so deep, that it was not to be recovered without time—this would pre- 
vent any one from attacking the treasure of the other, without being perceived 
and the attempt frustrated, and would enable them to obtain the necessary food 
and refreshment, without danger of being robbed. r 

_ Tothisplan they acceded. Krantz, brought out of the tent, the only shovel 
in their possession, and one by one they buried their dollars many feet deep in 
the yielding sand. When they had all secured- their wealth, he brought them 
one of the axes, and the cocoa-nut trees fell, and they were restored to new life 
and vigour. Having satisfied themselves, they then lay down upon the spot 
under which they had burried their wealth, and were soon enjoying that repose 
which they all so much needed. 

Philip and Krantz had now serious consultations as to the means which 
should be taken for quitting the island and going in search of Amine ; although 
Krantz — the !atter part of Philip’s proposal useless, he did not venture 
to say so. To quit the island was necessary; and provided they gained one 
of those which were inhabited, it was all they could expect. As for Amine, he 
considered that she was dead before this, either having been washed off the raft 
or her body Hying on it exposed to the decomposing heat of a torrid sun. 

To cheer Philip, he expressed himself otherwise ; and whenever they talked 
about leaving the island, it was not to save their own lives, but invariably to 
search after Philip’s lost wife. The plan which they proposed and acted upon 
was, to construct a light raft, the centre to be composed of three water casks, 
sawed in half, in a row behind each other, firmly fixed by cross pieces to two 
long spars on each side. This would move quickly through the water under 
sail, and be manageable so as to enable them to steara course. The outside 
spars had been selected and hauled on shore, and the work was already in pro- 
gress; but they were left alone in their work, for the seamen appeared to have 
no idea at present of quitting the island. Restored by food and repose, they 
were now not content with the money they had, they were anxious for more. A 
portion of each party’s wealth had been dug up, and they now gambled all day 
with pebbles, which they had collected on the beach, and with which they had 
invented a game Another evil had crept among them; they had cut steps in 
the largest cocoa-nut trees, and with the activity of seamenhad mounted them, 
and by tapping the top of the trees, and fixing empty cocoa-nuts underneath, 
had obtained the liquor, which in its first fermentation is termed toddy, it is 
afterwards distilled into arrack. But as toddy, it is quite sufficient to intoxi- 
cate, and every day scenes of violence, intoxication, oaths and execrations be- 
came more dreadful. The losers tore their hair, and rushed like madmen upon 
those who had gained their dollars, but Krantz had fortunately thrown the wea- 
pons into the sea, and those he had saved he had secreted, as well as the ammu 
nition. 

Blows and bloodshed, therefore, were continual, but loss of life there was 
none : as the contending parties were separated by the others, who were anx~ 
ious that the play should not be interrupted. Such had been the state of affairs 
for now nearly a fortnight, while the work of the raft had slowly proceeded. 
Some of the men had lost their all, and had, by general consent of those who 
had won their wealth, been banished to a certain distance that they might not 
pilfer them. These walked gloomily around the island. or on the beach, seek- 
ing some instrument by which they might avenge themselves, and obtain re- 
possession of their money. Krantz and Philip had proposed to these men to 
join them and leave the island, but they had sullenly refused. 

The axe was now never parted with by Krantz He cut down what cocoa- 
nut trees they required for subsistence, and prevented them from notching the 
trees to procure the means of inebriation. On the 16th day, all the money had 
passed into the hands of three men, who had been more fortunate than the 
rest. The losers were now by far the more numerous party, and the conse- 
quence was, that the next morning these three men were found lying strangled 
on the beach; the money had been redivided, and the gambling had recom- 
menced with more vigour than ever. 

“ How can this end,” exclaimed Philip to Krantz, as he looked upon the 
blanched countenances of the murdered men. 

“Tn the death ofall,’ replied Krantz. ‘ We cannot prevent it. 
judgment.” 

The raft was now ready, the sand had been dug from beneath it, so as to al- 
low the water to flow in and float it, and she was now made fast to a stake, and 
riding on the peaceful waters. A large store of cocoa nuts, old and young, had 
been procured and puton board of her, and the next day it was the intention of 
Philip and Krantz to have quitted the island. 

Unfortunately, one of the men, when bathing, had perceived the arms lying 
in the shallow water. He had dived down and procured a cutlass ; others had 
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than otherwise, that she is thus separated, not from you, but from so many law- 
less companions, whose united force we could not resist. Do you think, that 
after any sojourn on this island, these people with us, would permit you to re- 
main in quiet possession of your wife? No—they would respect no laws ; and 
Amine has, in my opinion been miraculously preserved from shame and il! 
treatment, if not from death.” 

“ They dare not, surely! Well, but Krantz, we must make a raft and fol- 
low her! we must not remain here—I will seek through the wide world.” 

‘* Be it so, if you wish, Philip, and I will follow your fortunes,” replied Krantz 
glad to find there was something, however wild in the idea, for his mind to 
feed on. 

“‘ But now let us returu to the raft, seek the refreshment we so much re- 
quire, and after that we will consider what may be the best plan to pursue.” 

To this, Philip who was already exhausted, tacitly consented, and he follow- 
ed Krantz to where the raft had been beached. The men had left it, and were 
each man, sitting apart from one another under the shade of his own chosen 
cocoa-nut tree. The articles whieh had been saved on the raft, had not been 
landed, and Krantz called upon them to come and carry the things on shore, but 
no one would answer or obey. They each sat watching their money, and afraid 
to leave it, lest they should be dispossessed by the others. Now that their 
lives were, comparatively speaking, safe, the demor. of avarice had taken fu)! 
possession of their souls; there they sat, exhausted, pining for water, and long- 
ing for sleep, and yet they dared not move—they were fixed as if by the wand 
of the enchanter. 

“Tt is the cursed dollars which have turned their brains,” obsorved Krantz to 
Philip ; ‘let us try if we cannot manage to remove what we most stand in need 
of, and then we will search for water.” 

Philip and Krantz collected the carpenter's tools, the best arms, and all the 
ammunition,as the possession of the latter would give them an advantage in case 
of necessity ; they then dragged on shore the sail and some small spars, all of 
which they carried up to a clump of cocva-nut trees, about a hundred yards 
from the beach. 

In half an hour they had erected an humble tent, and put in it what they had 
brought with them,with the exception of the major part of the ammunition, which 
as soon as he was screened by the tent, Krantz had buried in a heap of dry 
sand behind it; he then for their immediate wants, cut.down with an axe a 
small cocoa-nut tree, in full bearing. It must be for those who have suffered, to 
know the extreme pleasure with which the milk of the nuts, were one after the 
other poured down the parched throats of Krantz and Philip. The men wit- 
nessed their enjoyment in silence, and with gloating eyes. Every time that a 
fresh vocoa-nut was seized and its contents quaffed by their officers, more sharp 
and p nemeer' was their own devouring thirst—still closer did their dry lips 
glue themselves together—yet they moved not, although they felt the tortures 
of the condemned. ; 7 

Evening closed in, Philip had thrown himself down on the spare sails, and 
had fallen asleep, when Krantz set off to explore the island upon which they had 
been thrown. 
than five hundred yards across 
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an assailant ; but perceiving Krantz, they again dropped down. Krantz pass- 
ed the raft—the water was now quite smooth, for the wind had shifted off 
shore ; and the spars which composed the raft, hardly jostled each other. He 
stepped upon it, and as the moon was bright in the heavens, he took the pre- 
caution of collecting all the arms which had been left, and throwing them as far 
as he could into the sea. He then walked to the tent, where he found Philip 
still sleeping soundly, and in a few minutes he was reposing by hisside. And 
Philips’s dreams were of Amine ; he thought that he saw the hated Schrifter 
rise again from the waters, and climbing up to the raft seat himself by her side. 
He thought that he again heard his unearthly chuckle and his scornful laugh, as 
his uuwelcome words fell upon her di stracted ears. He thought that she fled 
into the sea to avoid Schrifter, and that the waters appeared to reject her—she 
floated on the surface The storm rose, and once more he beheld her skimming 
over it in a sea-shiefl. Again she was in a furious surf on the beach, and her | 
shell sunk, and she was buried in the waves ; and then he saw her walking on 
shore without fear and without harm, for the water that spared no one, appeared | 
to spare her Philip tried to join her, but was prevented by some unknown | 
-person, and Amine waved her hand and said, “ We shall meet again, Philip ; 
yes, once more on this earth shall we meet again.” } 
The sun was high in the heavens and scorching in his heat, when Krantz first | 
opened his eyes, and awakened Philip. The axe again procured for them their 
morning’s meal. Phi ip was silent; he was ruminat ng upon his dreams, which 
had aflorded him consolation. ‘“ We shall meet again!” thought he. “ Yes, | 
once more at least we shall meet again. Providence ! I thank thee.” } 
Krantz then stepped out to ascertain the condition of the men—he found | 





them faint and so exhausted, that they could not possibly survive much longer, | 


yet still watching over their darling treasure. It was melancholy to witness | 


have not witnessed it, a correct idea of the magnificent spectacle it has af- interested by their curiosity alone, had hailed with admiring, if not with joyfe! 

forded. | acclamations, each fresh explosion of the mountain, and each accession e 

We reached the summit about an hour before sunset, and considered our- | strength to the lava, these poor people, actual sufferers by its fury, were ~ ae 

selves lucky in being present during the outbreak of a stream of lava through ing its effects with tears and sobs—bewailing the mischief already done, s 

the side of the smaller cone [his lava spread to some distance within the | offering up prayers to the Virgin and to St. Gennaro to interfere = _, of 

| crater, and, together with continual discharges of stones, gave as Mr. Stanfield | half, and arrest its progress. Close to the spot on which we stood, the wet ¢ 

such perversion of intellect, and Krantz thought of a plan which might save | observed (whilst congratulating l:imself on the fact,) an excellent idea in mimia-| the roadway leading into the pass had formed a temporary barrier > ge the 


It was small, not exceeding three miles, and at no one part more 
Water there was none, unless it were to be 
obtained by digging for it ; fortunately the young cocoa-nuts prevented the abso- 
On his return, Krantz passed the men in their respective sta- 
tions. Each was awake, and raised himself on his elbow to ascertain if it were 
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their lives. He proposod to them all separately, that they should bury their I ture of what a grand eruption might be. 


followed his example, and all the seamen had armed themselves. This 
induced Philip and Krantz to sleep on board of the raft, and keep watch ; 
and that night, as the play was going on, a heavy loss on the one 
side ended in a general fray. The combat was furious, for all were more or 
less excited by intoxication. The result was melancholy, for only three were 
left the survivors. Philip with Krantz, watched the issue ; every man who 
fell wounded was put to the sword, and the three left, who had been fighting on 
the same side, rested panting on their weapons. After a pause, two of them 
communicated with each other, and the result was an attack upon the ether 
man, who fell dead beneath their blows. 

“Merciful father ! are these thy creatures ?” exclaimed Philip. 

“No!” replied Krantz, “they worshipped the devil as Mammon. Do you 
imagine that those two, who could not divide more wealth than they could well 
spend, if they return to their country, will consent to a division? Never !— 
they must have all—yes, all.” 

Krantz had hardly expressed his opinion, when one of the men, taking ad- 
vantage of the other turning round a moment from him, passed his sword 
through his back. The man fell with a groan, and the sword was again passed 
through his body. 

‘Said [not so! But the treacherous villain shall not reap his reward,” con- 
tinued Krantz: levelling the musket which he held in his hand, and shooting 
him dead. 

“You have done wrong Krantz ; you have saved him from the punishwent he 
deserved. Left alone on the island, without the means of obtaining his sub- 
sistance, he must have perished miserably and by inches, with all his money’ 
round him;—that would have been torture indeed !” 

“Perhaps I was wrong. If so, may Providence forgive me, I could not help 
it. Let us go on shore, for we are now on this islana alone. We must collect 
the treasure and bury it, so that it may be recovered ; and, at the same time 
take a portion with us; for who knows but that we may have occasion for it. 
To-morrow we had better remain here, for we shall have enough to do in bury- 
ing the bodies of these infatuated men, and the wealth which has caused their 
destruction.” 

Philip agreed to the propriety of the suggestion ; the next day they buried 
the bodies where they laid ; and the treasure was all collected in a deep trench 
| under a cocoa nut tree, which they carefully marked with their axe. About five 
hundred pieces of gold were selected and taken on board of the raft, with the 
intention of secreting them about their persons, and resorting to them in case 
of need. 

The following morning they hoisted their sail and quitted the island. Need 
it be said, in what direction they steered? As may be well imagined, in the 
quarter where they had last seen the raft with the isolated Amine.—[To be 
continued. | 


A 
ERUPTION OF VESUVIUS. 
[We cannot publish the following interesting letters without returning our 
best thanks to Mr. Auldjo and the private friend who placed them at our dispo- 
sal. Few persons were so competent as Mr. Le Gros to describe the scene 
correctly, he having been for many years engaged, with Mr. Auldjo, in minutely 
examining the mountain, and tracing the course of its various eruptions. ]}—Ed. 
Athen. 

Resina, January 7th. 
My dear Auldjo,—You, who have so highly interested beth yourself and 
others in the annais of Vesuvius, will, I flatter myself, in the midst of false or 
exaggerated accounts, be glad to receive from me a true report, as far as it goes 
if not avery substantial and scientific one, of the eruption which has so recently 
alarmed the natives, and delighted the visitors of Naples. In a former letter I 
gave you a hasty sketch of the ‘ feu de joie” discharged by the mountain in ho- 
nour of the birth of a Prince of the two Sicilies; I have now to relate the noisy 
welcome which the same mountain has given to the distinguished infant—I 
mean the vear 1839. As was the case in the last eruption, Vesuvius had on 
this occasion also been slightly active for a short time previous to its grand 
display. Dating from Christmas day, there had been an occasional show of fire 
and stones from the two mouths of the small crater formed in August. These 
discharges, however, fell within the larger crater, and did not prevent the usual 
concourse of admiring visitors from ascending the mountain, and watching its 

proceedings from the summit. On the 31st of December the eruption seemed 
to acquire some accession of vigour, and I was one of a large party that pro- | 
Amongst us was Mr. Stanfield, the 
artist, who fortunately has been here during the whole eruption, and whose 
pencil will doubtless do all that pencil can towards conveying to those who 
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aid of fancy in order to convert the smaller cone into the larger one, and to 
imagine ourselves looking on the latter from the ridge of the hermitage,—aa 
imaginary picture then, which has since been much more than realized. We 
remained on the summit to watch the effect of the fire in the inereasing dark- 
ness, and in the evening returned to Naples, highly gratified by our excursion, 
and little anticipating what was to follow. 
The mountain remained much in the state in which we had left it during the 
whole night of the last of the year, and it was not until before day break on the 
morning of New Year's day that the tirst grand explosion took place. This 
consisted of an i eruption of stones, which continued in full force for 
about four hours. It resembled that we remember hcving seen from St Iorio 
on the first of April, 1835, inasmuch as it was not accompanied by any flow of 
lava without the cone ; but it was much more considerable than that, or indeed 
any other outbreak of the sort since the year 1822. Towards noon it subsided 
a little, though it always continued to maintain a magnificent volume of smoke 
The smoke, however, did not form itself into the perfect pine head, such as we 
have seen on former occasions, but after reaching a certain height, arched away 
in the direction of Castellamare, owing to a strong northerly wind, which, hap- 
pily for Naples, prevailed during the whole strength of the eruption. At sunset 
and for an hour afterwards, (as 1s so frequently, and so unaccountably the case) 
the force of the burning fountain visibly increased. Later at night it reverted 
to about the same state in which it had been during the middle of the day. At 
daybreak on the 2nd, it again burst forth with the same fury as on the precedin 
day, and there was now no longer any diminution of grandeur in the upw 
explosion for at least eight and forty hours. ‘The lava, however, had not as yet 
begun to flow over the side of the great cone, and we were led to conclude in 
our wisdom that the rage of the mountain would expend itself without any such 
phenomenon. We were wrong, however, in our conclusions, for at about half 
past three o'clock on the afternoon of that day (the 2nd) notwithstanding the 
Vast quantities of matter, which it had already disgorged by means of explosions, 
the cauldron at length boiled over, and six immense streams of lava escaped from 
its edge. Three of these took the direction of Bosco Reale and the lava of the 
year 1834, and consequently, were not visible from Naples. The three 
others poured over on the side towards the Hermitage, burying the lava of Au- 
gust last and indeed occupying more than one fourth of that section of the cone 
which faces towards Naples. After having rapidly descended the cone, the 
three currents united at its base, and formed a river of three quarters of 
a mile in breadth, spreading from the Atrio de Cavalli to the south-east- 
ward, over the‘old sea or plain of lava. The river subsequently again d+ 
vided (as I shall hereafter tell you); but the main strength of the torrent 
flowed upon the bluff point of the hogsback of St. Salvatore, on the opposite 
extremity of which the Hatebens is situated, striking it nearly under the spot 
where you remember that the wooden cross is erected, and rising so high above 
the level of the former lava as tu destroy, in its course towards the Fosse 
Grande, sixteen acres of the vineyards which skirt the base of that wooded 
and cultivated ridge. Such is the general account of the eruption up to the 
hour of 4 p.m., on the 2d of January. But now, by relating my own proceed- 
ings, Imay perhaps give you a better idea of those of the mountain than I 
could convey to you in any other manner. I will therefore incur the risk of 
appearing egotistical in order to be more explicit. As I have already mentuon- 
ed, I was staying at Naples when the eruption broke out. On the Ist, my host 
and hostess, as well as myself, were prevented proceeding as we could have 
wished to do, to the nearer neighbourhood of the mountain, by engagements im 
the town ; but when the lava began to flow on the 2d, at the risk of breaking 
other engagements, we started, leaving Naples about four o'clock. On oar 
way we met several carts laden with furniture, and accompanied by frightened 
and fugitive citizens of the Torre del Greco and Resina. It was already dark 
when we reached the latter town, and you, who well know what confusion ts 
there to be found even during an ordinary eruption, may conceive that which 
reigned there on the present occasion. Though some of the inhabitants had 
been induced to fly, there was no lack of population, and the market-place was 
actually so thronged by carriages from Naples, that we could not penetrate im 
our own to the Cicerone’s yard. ‘The truth of the saying, that “ thereis but a 
step from the sublime to the ridiculous,’ was here made evident; for the 
strange and grotesque figures that presented themselves to view, though seen 
so roniantically by the lurid light of Vesuvius, and the occasional stronger glare 
of a torch, would have been fit subjects for the pencil of a Cruikshank ; whilst 
the Babel yells heard through the roaring of the mountain would have chal- 
lenged the ludicrous and imitative powers of a Mathews. Fortunately, there 
was but one lady of our party, and, thanks to my being known, | succeeded in 
obtaining the sole remaining side-saddle in the place, with happily a safe beast 
under it, and in fighting our way through the crowd. As we left the church of 
Pugliano, and followed the usual route through the vineyards, the fire and 
smoke from the main stream of lava had all the appearance of a second volcano 
on our left. On arriving at the plain of the old lava, we foynd that all commu 
nication with the Hermitage by that approach was entirely cut off. The burm 
ing torrent, more than a quarter of a mile in width, had crossed the road imnme- 
diately under the gorge leading to the ridge of St. Salvatore, and was now (six 
o'clock) pouring over the abrupt descent into the Fosso Grande. But the fow- 
ing lava, as I have before said, had divided. On our right (to the south-east- 
ward), another and a broader, though not so deep a stream as that which fell 
into the Fosse Grande, was working its way towards the vineyards, on that side 
of the great thoroughfare, to the mountain; and dreadful, had it arrived at the 
cultivated ground in that direction, would have been the havoc it would have 
occasioned. Luckily, however, the obstructions interposed by the old lave 
there succeeded in impeding the progress of the new; and the great strength 
of the flood continued to flow down the Fosso Grande, where it found an easier 
vent, and where, at the same time, its destructive powers were more confined. 
We scrambled over the promontory left by these two streams, to the point of 
division ; and whilst we maintained our position there for a few minutes, we 
saw another and a fourth current of liquid fire leave the summit of the cone, 
and rapidly join its fellows im the plain beneath. During all this time, the ex- 
plosions from the crater were incessant ; and we then calculated (and afterwards 
found, from observations that had been taken in Naples, that our calculations 
were correct.) that the immense masses of stones were thrown to a height m 
the air nearly double that of the mountain from the sea—that is to say, to aa 
altitude of about seven thousand feet. As all further progress to the Hermut- 
age was of course impossible in that direction, we then returned tothe edge of 
the Fosso Grande, and from beneath the row of evergreen oaks, which, as you 
remember, overhang the highest point of the precipice to the southward, we 
looked down upon the flowing lava and its works. It occupied in its course 
the whole of the pass to the height of many feet, and the strips of cultivated 
ground were blazing before it as it encountered them. A poet might have 
imagined ihat he had detected the voice of complaint in the crackling sound of 
the ranks of vines, as one by one they bowed to its fury. A Gheber might have 
hailed the smell of the burning wood which arose from the valley as incense 
consumed in honour of his God. But the crowd around us were neither poets 
nor Ghebers ; and the absurd remarks and exclamations, in all languages, which 
assailed our ears, interfered not a little with the effect which the scene before 
us was calculated to produce. When the moon arose between Somma and 
Vesuvius, and threw its quiet beams across the lurid light of the voleanic fire, 
we would have given the world to have been removed from the noisy throng 
But it was impossible : the whole line of the Fosso Grande was covered with 
spectators. Had I been alone, I should have descended into the pass, and, 
heading the lava, have worked my way by another route to the Hermitage ; # 
it was, ——-— and myself voted it better to accompany his wife to Naples, and 
then return, either that night or the next morning, to follow our own devices 
We reached his house in the Chiaja about ten o'clock, dined, and afterwards 
went—where think you ?—to a ball at the Academia Reale. Variety is charm 
ing, and this was indeed a striking contrast. After the ball, we had along de 
bate, whether we shonld start immediately, or wait for the morning, or rather, if 
should say, the dawn. At length, we decided on the former course, and, ha¥ 
ing equipped ourselves for the purpose, we started, at about half-past-three, 08 
foot, to take our chance of finding a conveyance. We were lucky enough ‘0 
meet with a carratella in the Piazza St. Ferdinando, in which we proceeded 
without delay to the entrance of the town of Resina. Arrived there, we avoic- 
ed the market-place, and, threading the bye streets to the back of Pogliano, 
struck thence into the vineyards, and by paths which, thanks to my roving pro 
pensities, are well known to me, made a straight course to the mouth of the 
Fosso Grande. On our way, we noticed a variety, hitherto unheard by us, ™ 
the sounds emitted by the mountain. The novelty appeared to us the voice of 
thunder; and we soon discovered that it was so, for, as we regained a full view 
of the lower part of the column of fire, &c. of the crater, which had been for s 
time hidden from us by the intervening ground, we saw vivid flashes ot the 
lightning produced by the eruption itself playing constantly amidst the sullen 
fire and the clouds of black smeke. When, by the aid of the bright moonlight, 





| and a little local knowledge, we reached the Fosso Grande, the head of the 


stream of lava was within three hundred yards of its mouth; but though still 
moving onwards, its progress was now extremely slow. Here we saw ass¢!0 


bled a small group of ten or twelve persons. Unlike the crowds of spectator? 
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lava; and within the enclosure thus defended, the unhappy propricto 
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ground (a poor inhabitant of Resina, whom I recognized, and whose all was 
menaced with destruction) was engaged in removing from his vines the chesnut- 
poles which supported them, in order that they at least might be saved froin 
the wreck. He also was murmuring, not imprecations on his bad fortune, but 
rayers to the tutelary saint. There was true pathos in this scene; and one 
orgot the absurd superstition of the supplicants, in pity for their losses and 
their fears. Iam happy to say, (having visited the same spot yesterday,) that 
the poor fellow’s vineyard has escaped. The lava proceeded only a few” yards 
beyond the point at which we found it on the morning of the 3d, and did not 
break down the wall. I will here add, that as the strips of cultivated ground 
in the Fosso Granda were, as you know, narrow, only about seven acres in all 
have been destroyed in that pass. ‘These, 1 fear, were chiefly possessed by 
r people. The sixteen acres which I have before mentioned as having been 
Sestbed under St. Salvatore, belonged to proprietors who could better afford 
the loss. 

But to return from this disgression: we had neither time nor inclination to 
pause long over the scene I have described, our object being to reach the Her- 
mitage before sunrise. This we oe by a somewhat tedious walk 
throngh the hanging woods, between the Fosso Grande and the Fosso Vetrano. 
On our way, we met three Frenchmen and their guides, the last lingerers on 
the heights. The others, whose return to Resina by the usual route had been 
cut off in the early part of the night by the lava, had already found their way 
back by divers paths ; and we were not sorry to know that we should have 
the mountain as it were to ourselves. Strange, that the true English feeling 
of exclusiveness should attend evea the enjoyment of such scenes—but so it 
is. After a hasty breakfast at the Hermitage, we proceeded along the ridge, 
—the strong north wind which I have already mentioned as prevailing during 
the eruption, rendering that path practicable by driving the smoke and stones 
ina contrary direction. It was our purpose—and we succeeded in it—to make 
the tour of the mountain by the Canale d’Arena at the back of the cone, and 
to descend upon Bosco Reale aud the ‘Torre dell’ Annunziata,—but I anticipate 
matters.—We are as yet only on the ridge, and standing near the wooden cross 
— Would that I could describe to you, in language adequate to the subject, 
the effect from this point of the various and changing lights which accompani- 
edthe sunrise!—We paused awhile, and looked back to contrast the quiet 
scene below us with the tumult raging over our heads, and then we again turn- 
ed our eyes from the mild moonbeams on the waters ofthe Bay to the red fiery 
pyramids of stones, which as they rose assumed the shape of immense gothic 
pinnacles, and to the forked lightnings playing along the whole magnificent 
arch of black smoke, which now extended from Vesuvius to Monte St. Angelo. 
As we did so, the disk of the sun, which had been for some time above the ho- 
rizon, though not visible to us, was seen slowly rising over the side of the 
cone, whilst its radii, caused by the lighter smoke from the streams of lava, 
reached the crown, and formed ‘a glory” in the centre of the arch. Ail this, 
accompanied by the roaring of the mountain and incessant peals of thunder, 
formed a combination far exceeding anything that my humble imagination has 
ever dared to conceive of the sublime. The effect wasscarcely less imposing 
when we penetrated into the valley, and by degrees lost sight of every object 
bat the cone itself, with its concomitants and the opposite abrupt precipices of 
the Monte Somma. We were then almost immediately under the ascending 
column of smoke, and at each fresh explosion could watch the formation of its 
domes with their vaulted interiors, despite the fire below them, dark as Erebus, 
save only when illumined by the vivid lightnings, whilst their exteriors were 
brilliantly gilded to the eastward by the raysof the morning sun. As we pro- 
ceeded, we found many fragments of lava, which, from their heat, we disco 
vered must have fallen very recently. We measured one, which, allowing 
for its irregular shape, would have formed a solid cube of at least five feet, and 
we paced round the circle (a circumference of twenty-four yards) made in the 
sand by the fall of another, which was still smoking in the centre. On emerg- 
ing from the pass, and reaching the eastern side of the mountain, we came up- 
on the largest of the three streams of lava, which, as I before mentioned, had 
issued forth in that direction almost at the same moment that those already 
described had poured overthe cone towards Naples. This torrent had exact- 
ly followed the course of the lava which destroyed the villages in the year 
1834. Another stream, which had proceeded from a point on the summit, 
more to the southward, had united with it some distance beyond the base of 
the cone, and another still farther on had taken the direction of the Torre dell’ 
Annunzlata. We had now the magnificent bridge of smoke fully displayed 
above our heads. The showers of ashes had fallen and were falling from it in 
such quantities that they had hidden the early part of the course of the main 
stream of lava, and caused us at first to doubt whether it had issued through 
the side of the mountain, like that of 1834, or fallen over the cone. We sub- 
sequently found that the latter was the the fact. We coasted the last-men- 
tioned river nntil we arrived to where, like that we had left in the Fosso Gran- 
de, it was making its last efforts through the former lava. This was atabout a 
mile from the point where the villages were buried The present current had 


spread farther eastward than its predecessor, but had done no other damage | * sleeping whale 


tences of “Old English undefiled” in Jaudation of the mysteries and delights 
of Angling—imperfectly as that science was known in thy day. 

Most sour and cynical Samuel Johnson! who didst dare to define the main 
implement of the Angler ‘a long, tapering, flexible rod, with a Fly at one end 
and a Fool at the other.”—Poet, Moralist, Philosopher, and Lexicographer as 
thou wert, who couldst 

“ trace 
A panting syllable through Time and space ; 
Start it at home and hunt it in the dark 
To Gaul, to Greece and into Noah's Ark.” 
yet with regard to the knowledge of aught respecting Angling, or its cognate 
science, Ichthyology, thou wert altogether ignorant. Content if thou couldst 
eat them both, thou caredst not to distinguish a trout from a tench. 

Yet the satiric bolt was not without merit, for there was antithetic point and 
wit in it. How the colossal Houynhynm must have chuckled when he shot it; 
and how busily must Boswell have been employed the same evening in circu- 
lating his master’s mé¢ through half the clubs and coteries in town. 

Now, in defiance of the despot of literature, and of all puling sentimental- 
ists, I am nut ashamed to acknowledge myself an angler. I am an angler, but 
of a genus unknown to Dr. Johnson, and even to Patriarch Isaak Walton. I 
eschew and abominate all the rudimental, inane, and childish part of the sport 
—watching a floating cork, or bobbing from achair in a peat or tossing out 
minnows or gudgons, or even basketing little finger trout. No—no, 

‘“‘ Around my steel no tortured worm shall twine. 

No blood of living insect stain my line,” 
mine is scientific, exciting, absorbing, glorious, imperial salmocide! I am a 
Salmon Fisher. 

And is not the Salmo salar a princely fish?) View his symmetrical mould, 
uniting the utmost lightness of outline with great muscular strength. Behold 
his pearly tunic of rich silver tissue, shaded along the back, as it ought to be ; 
with both cut and colour beautiful and in the chasest taste. See his rapid but 
graceful movements in his own element, and consider how well his moral quali- 
ties harmonize with his physical advantages. He is, par excellence, a gentle- 
manly fish. How courageous—how adventurous—how abstinent—how faith- 
ful to his mate—how reckless of fatigue, and how persevering. He ascends the 
longest and most turbulent rivers to their distant sources—overleaping dams 
and weirs,’and shooting up formidable rapids and cataracts to fulfil the instincts 
of his nature. When deceived by the craft of man he is tempted to seize the 
simulated fly—poor fellow, he has tasted nothing stronger than water for a 
fortnight—with what velocity he darts across the stream, and what magnificent 
leaps he makes to get rid of the barbed torment within his jaws. Hark, how 
his fins whirr in air like the wings a whole covey just flushed. What desper- 
ate efforts to escape. At length, when wearied and exhaused he is dragged to 
the shore, ohserve with what fortitude and resignation he meets his fate—noble- 
minded and gentle to the last—not fiercely squinting at his captor with diabolic 
leer, nor biting his fingers in the last agony, like that finny blackguard—the 
Pike. Last, not least, consider, O consider the exquisite firmness and flavour 
of his pink and delicious flesh ! 

I am a Salmocide of old standing, for even when a little boy I was initia- 
ted, and before my second lustre have caught fish longer than myself. Vividly 
do I recollect the sensation that swelled my young heart when I beheld my 
first salmon gasping on the green sward. Napoleon's feelings the morning after 
Austerlitz were as inferior to mine in point of ecstacy as of purity—Nor could 
Wellington’s rival them on the evening of Waterloo. For a proper parallel we 
shall search through modern History in vain, and must go back to the heroic 
times. As I bestrode my shining prize the triumph was that of Achilles sur- 
veying the bleeding corpse of Hector! 

Since that period, forty eventful years have elapsed, passed amid stirring 
scenes in all quarters, and many subdivisions of the globe. During this time | 
have had no lack of miscellaneous sensations. I have had the tea-cup, just 
raised to my lips, thrown down by one earthquake, and been awaked by the 
drumming of the bed-posts against the floor, as a civil warning from another. 
Half a dozen storms at sea have pitched the ship under me from one mountain 
wave to another like a football, and I have run the gauntlet (without running 
away), of some seven or eight terra firma engagements. Queer, in sober truth, 
was the virgin whistle of a musket grazing my nose, and rather alarm- 
ing the booming of a first cannon ball taking the same liberty with my head. 
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| Notwithstanding several fish-traps and stake nets at the mouth of the river, a 
| considerable number of salmon make their way up the stream, and as there is 
no obstacle of any consequence for the first six miles, they run at once to the 
, Chute. Here they are generally obliged to make a halt; and if the water is 
high, to wait until it subsides; when they can leap up. Consequently at this 
point, and for two or three hundred yards below, the angler finds his principal 
sport. 
In the latter end of June 188—my friend Major W. d of the 66th and 
myself set out from Montreal on a fishing expedition to the Malbaic river. We 
embarked in buoyant spirits, well provided with choice angling apparatus ; and 
taking with us materiel for preserving the fish we anticipated catchi spices, 
fine salt, and a large cask of vinegar; not forgetting an ample stock of provi- 
sions. A good natured American General with his Aide de Camp were our 
fellow passengers in the steamboat to Quebec. They were heretics of the 
utilitarian-school, and thought it not a little extraordinary that we should make 
80 long a journey to catch fish that might be so easily obtained in the market. 

On reaching Quebec we found to our great mortification the wind blowing 
up the river strong against us, and no steamboat running whither we were 
bound. We were, therefore, obliged to wait there three days, and then to 
take our passage in a miserable Schooner from Kamaraska, the Captain en- 
gaging to land us at our destination on the opposite shore. The voyage was 
extremely tedious and disagreeable, lasting four interminable days and nights, 
though the distance was only ninety miles. Moreover our lubberly skipper 
very nearly upset us half a dozen times by bad management, during the gale 
from the Eastward that lasted the whole voyage. ‘To add to our misfortunes, 
we were nearly starved as well as foundered; for our sea stock was laid in 
under the anticipation of a few hours voyage, and consisted only of a loaf, a 
quarter of cold lamb, and a bottle of wine. Thirty or forty dirty habitans from 
Kamaraska were on board, and occupied the limited space below ; we were, 
therefore, obliged to wrap ourselves in our cloaks and bivouack under the “ grande 
voile” on deck. This was all very well as long as the weather continued dry ; 
but on the third day the rain came down in torrents—often extinguishing our ci- 
gars ; but we took fresh ones, still maintained our ground on deck, an puffed 
away in hope of better times. Towards the end of our wretched voyage sheer 
hunger made us purchase some bad salt pork and sausages, crammed with gar- 
lic, as our own barrels of provisions were hooped up, and if we broke bulk there 
might be a sorry account of them. At length, with beards like jews, cold, wet, 
half starved and every way miserable, we reached the mouth of the Malbaic 
river, where we had bespoke lodgings at the house of a Canadian named 
Chaperon. 

By a benificent ordination our sense of present enjoyment is keen in propor- 
tion to the recollection of recent discomfort or distress ; but I shall say nothing 
of the converse of this ; having little todo with that branch of the subject at 
present. Dryden has condensed the idea into five words— 

“‘ Sweet is pleasure after pain.” 

Indeed the sensations of my friend and myself, when at length we found oar 
selves clean and comfortable in M. Chaperon’s pleasant parlor, were much to 
be envied. Sweet, very sweet was our shave, and our bath, and the feel of cool 
linen, and the sense of total renovation pervading our whole persons—but, shade 
of Apicius ! how exquisite the Gunpowder and Pekoe tasted after rancid pork 
and garlic ! 

On our way from the shore we cast our hungry eyes on a salmon, just come 
in with the tide, that was floundering in a net. We incontinently licked our 
lips and purchased him. When we reached the house our servant handed the 
fish over to Madam Chaperon with instructions to broil it for our breakfast— 
not alive, but as near as might be. Our toilet being finished we drew the ta- 
ble to the window, into which a rose bush in full bloom was peering from a 
flower garden underneath. There, amidst the mixt aromata of fiowers and fish, 
we commenced an attack ona pyramid of toast fit to form a new apex to that of 
Cheops—numerous dainty prints of fresh butter, some half gallon of thick 
cream and halfa bushel of new laid eggs, which was kept up vigorously for a 
couple of hours. 

On Monday morning, July 5th, we engaged a Caléche with a good looking 
Canadian boy, named Louis Panet, to attend us on our daily visits to the Chute 
about six miles distant. The road up the valley is very good, following the 
winding course of the river and overhung on the other side by green globular 
hills, very steep in many places. These are covered with a thin soil which often 








Many a feast have I enjoyed, and, though never intemperate, have helped to 
finish some exquisite Magnums in my time. I have conversed with Napoleon 
and Wellington—though never yet with Governor Fairfield; kicked a bully, 
relieved a friend in distress, and saved some lives—I have confronted a Buf- 


—positively, comparatively and superlatively—hares—jackals—foxes,and stags 
—shot grouse, partridge, pheasants, wild peacocks, and even a tiger—caught 
minnows, gudgeons, perch, pike, dace, bass, barbel, tench, carp, trout—macka- 
rel, bonitos, cod-fish, dolphins, flying fish, and sharks—and once bumped against 
But above each and all of the multifarious moods of mind, 





than destroying some of the dwarf oak wood which, as you know, covers a | °F delight of the senses, or agitation of the nerves, or effect in any way on 


considerable portion of this side of the mountain. Having passed before this 
and then headed the other stream, which was already nearly stagnant, we de- 
scended the slight declivity towards Rosco Reale. After a luncheon in that 
little village—a repast which the sharp frosty air of the mountain had render- 
ed highly acceptable—we went on to the Torre dell’ Annunziata, passing of 
course lnmediately under the arch of smoke and the showers of the ashes. 
About half way between Bosco and the Torre the deposite of ashes began to 
be considerable : at the burial-place the depth of the cinders was more than a 
foot—in the Torre itself at least two,—anything more deplorable than the ap- 
pearance of the latter town you can scarcely conceive. The inhabitants were 
throwing the ashes froin the roofs of their houses, to prevent them being bro- 
ken in by the accumulating weight, and the mound thus formed on either side 
of the way barely left room for carriages to pass, even through the main 
street. Though the particles which fell were smaller than during the earlier 
part of the eruption, the shower was still descending in great quantities, and 
the whole scene gave no inadequate idea of the fate of Pompeii We 
procured a curriculo, and proceeded as fast as the state of the road (which 
beyond the top of the hill, above the town, was thickly strewed) 


the sensorium, agreeable or terrible, painful or pleasant, I have ever expe- 
rienced— 

“More than this, than these, than all,” 
is beyond any comparison, the transporting thrill excited by the first rush of a 
thirty pound salmon, when firmly hooked, and the hollows af the neighbour- 


falo, a bear, and a furious bull, and trod on a Cobra de Capello. Ihave hunted | 


after rain, peels off in large patches, carrying down trees, fences, flocks and even 
the houses in “ hideous ruin and combustion” to the bottom. One of these 
ebonlements had fallen across our road lately, and the country people were still 
busy in clearing away the rubbish. 

Having been on fishing trips here before two or three times, the first glance 
at the river assured me we skould have good sport. Instantly our fishing rods 
were got ready, and taking old Jean Gross with us, an old habitant who-had ac- 
companied me on former occasions, we descended the steep bank, got into his 
crazy canoe, and were ferried across to the best part of the stream. 

There was a huge granite boulder in the river as large as a middling house, 
in the wake of which I had formerly hooked many a fine fish. At the very first 
throw here I rose a large salmon ; but although he appeared greedy enough he 
missed the fly. On these oecasions—particularly so early in the season—the 
most experienced and best anglers will feel a slight palpitation arising from a 
struggle of opposite ermotions—hope of success—doubt of failure,and uncertainty 
and curiosity as to the size of the fish. Giving my friend time to resume the 





ing bank are busy in echoing the music of the “ many sounding ”’ reel! 

I pray thee most delectable reader not to consider me, after the above con- 
fession, a fish of the most extraordinary oddity myself. Lest thou shouldst, I 
must now give thee a small spice of Natural History, and then go on steadily 
with my theme. 

The salmo salar or common salmon, is found only in the northern hemisphere 
and generally in the cold latitudes. In Europe the fish is not seen, I believe, 
south of the 45th degree ; consequently never in the Mediterranean nor any of 
its rivers. The North Polar regions abound with salmon. Commander Ross, 
on one occasion obtained a ton weight from the Esquimaux in exchange for 
a sailor’s knife; and his men afterwards caught 3300 fish at one haul of the 
seine 

The shipping and steam boats have almost entirely banished these fish from 
the Hudson, as they had, long before, from the Thames. The same causes 





would allow, to my own abodeat Desina, where we found that, though, 
thanks to the direction of the wind, they had not been sufferers, the 


| operate to a certain extent in the St. Lawrence; but the waters of that vast | 


position at the bottom he had quitted, and to compose himself, I then threw the 
fly lightly over him, communicating to it that slight motion which imitates life. 
He instantly darted at the glittering deception, and | found him fast on my line 

After half a moment’s wonderment he dashed madly across the river, spinning 
out the line merrily and making the reel “ discourse eloquent music.” This fine 
fish did not stop in his career until nearly touching the opposite bank, when he 
turned, made another run for the middle, and then commenced a course of ten 
leaps a yard or two out of the water. This is a dangerous time, and here unskil- 
ful anglers most frequently lose their fish : for each leap requires a corresponding 
movement of the arms and body to preserve the proper tension of the line. In 
fact on these uccasions a good angler should make a low courtesy to his fish. I 
played this active gentleman fully three quarters of an hour, when he gave up 
the contest and I gaffed and secured my prize—a beautiful male fish in fine sea- 
| son, weighing twenty five pounds. 

We continued at our sport till mid-day, when it became too hot and clear. 





good people of my house had been well frightened, and had made pre- | stream aflord much more space for their movements; and when they meet | By this time my companion had caught a number of large salmon trout, and I 


parations fora start We stayed some little time to comfort poor old Anto- 
niello, and then at length returned to Naples, which we reached about 5 o'clock 
P.M., having made, as I think you will allow, a most satisfactory tour. I have 
little to add to my account of the eruption beyond what we thus had ourselves 
witnessed. There was no farther flow of lava, but as I have before stated, 
the upward explosions of the mountain continued in full force until the morn- 
ing of the 4th. On that day there was less fire, though almost as much smoke 
and ashes as before. On the 5th and 6th the force of those also diminished, and 
from that time up to yesterday, when all again was quiet, and the late fiery 
Vesuvius covered with snow, the eruption gradually died away. The form of 
the exterior of the cone is but little changed—within it the discharges of stones 
have filled up the crater towards the south, and in the centre of the latter re- 
mains one large mouth, whence all this fary has proceeded. The damage I 
have mentioned as having been done on the side towards Naples is the only se- 
rious evil that has resulted from this splendid spectacle, unless, indeed, the la- 
bour which will be required to clear the ground (on the other side) of the ashes 
may be reckoned as such. Even in Vico and on the ridge of the promontory 
the cinders fell to the depth of a foot, but the inhabitants of Castellamare and 
of the Torre dell’ Annunziata have been the chief sufferers in this respect. 
walked over the lava under the Hermitage yesterday, and purpose ascending 
the cone to morrow, to obtainspecimens of the new deposits, which I will for- 
ward to you by the first opportunity. Ihave already desired Tommaso (poor 
Salvatore’s successor as Cicerone) to secure me a good collection in case I 
should be unsuccessful in procuring them myself. 
Yours, &c. 


—_— 


W. B. LE GROS. 





SALMON FISHING IN CANADA. 
" For the Albion. 

[Notwithstanding the ‘signature’ appended to the following article which 
we have just received, we have no difficulty ip recognising the graphic pen of 
our old friend ‘* Miles.””. We cannot refrain from communicating the discovery, 
which we believe ourselves to have made, being confident that our readers will 
hail with pleasure, under any sobriquet, whatever may come from so excellent 
asource. We shall not anticipate that pleasure by any remarks of our own, but 
leave them to enjoy it as it gradually springs up under their perusal] 

te Buthe that shall consider the variety of baits for all seasons, and 
pretty devices which our Anglers have invented ; peculiar lines, false flies, se- 
veral sleights and ingenious deceptions, &c.,will say that it deserveth like com- 
mendation and requireth ae much study and perspicacity as the rest, (field sports) 
and is to be preferred before many of then. Becausi Hunting and Hawking 
are very laborious ; much riding and many dangers accoinpany them; but this 
is still and quiet, and if so be that the Angler catch no ‘fis 1, yet hath he a 


“mem a Teg 
wholesome walk to the brook side, and pleasant shade by the sweet silver 
streams ; 





, he hath good aire and swee t smiles of fine fresh meadow flowers ; he 
heareth the melodious harmony of birds ; he seeth the swans, herons " 
water hens, cootes, and many other fowl with their brood, which he t 
better than the noise of hounds or blast of hornes, and all the sport that they 
can make.”— Anatomy of Melancholy 

. Most cloguent and philosophic Burton! how sweetly run thy mellow sen- 
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| an impediment of the above description they are not frightened so much as to 
turn back, but enly swerve to one side and then proceed in their course. 


considerable numbers till the middle of June; coasting along both shores on 
the look out for the mouths of the rivers where they have been bred, to which 


land's rivers in Scotland. 
enemies, may sometimes drive them into a strange river —like a ship forced in- 
to a hostile port by stress of weather—but, under ordinary circumstances they 
always return to the parent streams. 

The majority of the St. Lawrence fish ascend the rivers of the north shore, 
which, in consequence of their mountain sources, are cooler, clearer, and more 
rapid than those on the south side. The deep and extraordinary Saguenay 
absorbs a great proportion of the largest salmon; but immense numbers pass 
Quebec annually on their way to the Ottowa and Lake Ontario 

The North shore of the great Canadian Estuary is in some places an inter- 
esting field fort he sesearches of the Geologist as well as the fisherman. At 


the junction of the Sienice with the superincumbent Limestone, and developed 
or illustrated not a few of the recondite secrets of the early history of Rocks 


a state of remarkable preservation, the colours even, yet perfect, are found im- 
bedded in blue clay. Further down the North shore the country becomes more 
purely granitic and mountainous to the very edge of the St. Lawrence ; the 
bold Capes . nd headlands increasing in wildness and altitude until they are in- 
terrupted by the singular and enormous fissure through which the Saguenay 
runs. The waters of this great tributary, beneath a perpendicular bank from 6 
to 900 feet high, and only a foot or two from the shore, are more than 1000 
fect deep, and in some places unfathomable 

There are anumber of good Salmon rivers below the Saguenay, but with 
them I am not acquainted. I have only fished the Malbaie River and another 
stream twenty miles lower down. 

: Salmon fishing in the Malbaie River 
Ninety miles below Quebec, and nearly opposite Kamaraska on the South 


tain course of 200 miles it escapes through a gorge ; tumbles down a granite 


rock, and then winds very prettily along a cultivated valley, six or seven miles, 
) 





large abutments loaded with great boulders tell of the formidable floods that 


sometimes sweep down the valley. A respectable Church with its long tin roof, 
glittering spire, and a tall Elm or two, stands on an elevated point near the 
junction of the river with the St. Lawrence 

A quiet aid moral population of 7 or 800 people inhabit this valley. Shortly 
after the conquest, a number of Scotch soldiers obtained land and settled here ; 


intermarrying with the Canadians, and having traces of their larger stature, and 






sible In fact the s seems to hay 
the language of th 


|} peculiar lineaments which are st 
improved the breed considerably ; but 
yielded to at of the more numerous class, and the whole community now 


speak French. 


the falls of the Montmorenci, a little below Quebec, the river has cut through | 


At Beauport,in the same neighborhood, enormous quantities of marine shells, in | 


shore, the MalbaieSriver enters the St. Lawrence. After an impetuous moun- | 


nntil it meets the tide. There is a tolerable wooden bridge at its mouth, whose | 


vwiitary settlers has | 


| had secured two more good salmon and several trout of the same description 
with most brilliant colours. We then crossed to the shady side and reposed 


Salinon begin to run up the St. Lawrence in April and May, but not in any ! ourselves. Having discovered a copious spring bubbling through®the gravel, 


we enlarged it into a little well, into which we plumped our fish and some Hod- 
son’s pale Ale; covering it with green boughs. We then picked strawberries 


they almost invariably return. This remarkable local instinct has been lately | for a dessert to our lunch, and afterwards enjoyed our cigars and talk ever our 
satisfactorily established by actual experiment in some of the Duke of Suther- | morning exploits— 
A storm, or the pursuit of some of their natural | 


“« Fronde sub arboréa ferventia temperans astra,” 
When the shade of the high bank began to stretch across the river, we re- 
| sumed our sport, and returned to a late dinner, with our caléche literally full 
| of fish. A goodly shew they made as they covered two of Madame Chaperon’s 
| tables; the sum total being five salmon weighing 105 pounds, and 48 trout 
| averaging three pounds a-piece. 
| Next morning after an early breakfast we started for the Chute; taking a 
tent with us, which we pitched on a knoll overlooking our fishing ground. It 
proved, however, more ornamental than useful, the banks being so umbragcous 
that we did not require it by day, and we always returned to our lodgings in 
| the evening. 

Nothing mundane is without itsalloy. Our enjoyments were great, with one 
considerable drawback—the flies, those volar leeches that surrounded us; and 
notwithstanding our defence of camphorated oil smeared over our hands and 
faces, sucked our blood without compunction. A fly is considered a stupid 
creature notwithstanding his powers of observation ; but our Malbaie musqu 
toes were insects of great sagacity, for they appeared to watch their a nag 
to take us at a disadvantage, and when they saw us occupied in playing a fis 
| they made play too, and had fifty spears in our skins in half a minute. The little 

insidious black wretches also, who give no warning, like the more honest mus- 
| quitoe, these crawled about our necks and up our sleeves, tracking their way 
| with blood. 
Another plague that annoyed us not a little, was the il! manners of the dogs 
along the road from M. Chaperon’s to the scene of our sport. Twice a day 
| had we to sustain a continued attack, each cur when he had barked himself 
hoarse handing us over to his neighbour. Horses in Canada are so accustomed 
to this that they pay little attention to yelping, unless some brute more savage 
than the rest attempts to seize them by the nose, when they get frightened and 
may run away. Once or twice we observed our sagacious little horse locking 
a little bothered at the assaults of one fierce brate who must have had a cross 
of the bull-dog in him. 

This wasa black and shaggy cur of great size, whose wont was to dart at 
once at the poor horses mouth. We had often flogged him severely, but he 
did not mind it the least, being protected by his thick woolly hair. One day I 


put a long handle in my salmon gaff for his express use, and when the savage 
darted at us, I watched my opportunity and hooked him by the side. Louis 
whipped his horse, who by his movements appeared to enjoy the punishment of 
his enemy. Away we went at a rapid rate, the dog yelling hideously, and the 
halitans running out of their houses at the noise, and holding up their hands in 


astonishment. After a little we stopped and I shook him off, apparently not 
much the worse for the discipline he had received. Next morning in going to 
our sport we saw him at the door of his own house ; and certainly no punish- 
| ment could ever have a better effect. As soon as the brute recognised us he 
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put his long tail between his legs and limped into the house, as mute as a fish, 
and never annoyed us again. 

During our second day’s fishing I had a little adventure which was not un- 
attended with danger, though such was the excitement of the moment that I 
was scarcely conscious of it. Having observed a large salmon rising at a fly 
in the middle of the river I got into the canoe and made old Jean Gros pole me 
out to the spot; kneeling, as we both always were obliged to do, for fear of 
upsetting the little unmanageable craft. I soon hooked the fish, and making 
my Charon stick his pole firmly into the bottom we brought our tiny vessel 
athwart it, kept our position against the force of the current which here ran 
very strong, and having a fine range of the open stream, I played the fish for 
half an hour until quite reduced to subjection. I then desired M. Jean to weigh 
anchor and push for a shelving sandy bank where we had been accustomed to 

our salmon. In pulling up the pole, which was shod with iron, the old man 

some inexplicable awkwardness lost his hold of it—away the rapid stream 

bore us, whilst the long pole was left standing perpendicularly out of the water, 
shaking its head at us still very ominously. 

Jean Gros’ shoulders elevated themselves to his ears instantly, and his wizened 
and corrugated face was elongated some three or four inches to the obliteration of 
manifold wrinkles that adorned it. It was irresistibly comic, and I could not 
help a loud laugh, though it was no joke. We had no paddle nor any thing 
else to assist us on board, and were running at six knots an hour towards the 
very jawe of a very dangerous rapid. My old friend after his first astonishment 
uttered an indecent oath like a veritable French Colonist ; then apparently re- 
signing himself to his fate, became paralyzed with fear and began to mumble a 
prayer to some favourite Saint. In the meantime some good-natured habitans 
who had been watching us playing the salmon, ran down the shore parallel with 
us when they saw us drifting down, flinging out to us every stick they met for 
the chance of our catching it and using itasa paddle. All this time the salmon 
vemained on the line, and my large - occupied one hand entirely and prevent- 
ed much exertion in stretching for the floating timber. As for abandoning either 
fish or rod it was not to be thought of fora moment. Once the canoe and all 
were nearly over ina great effort I made to get hold of a piece of board. At 
Jast success attended my endeavours, and the first employment of the prize 
‘was the conferring a good sound thwack on Jean Gros’ shoulders accompanied 
with—* Ramez! s——é! ramez!’’ The effect was electrical—the old fellow 
seized the board and began to paddle vigorously, steering, as we approached 
an island, down the smaller branch where the rapid could be passed with safety. 
By great good luck our co-voyageur in the water took the same channel; and 
down the stream we all three went merrily for half a mile. The rapid ended 
an a deep and quiet hole where the fish was soon gaffed ; and after a little rest, 
and a coup of brandy to the old man notwithstanding his delinquencies, he 
egg the canoe on his shoulders, I carried the fish, and we returned by the 

an. 

The practicability of passing the smaller rapid being thus established, 
W—4, two or three days after, having hooked a large salmon, and not 
being able to prevent it from going down, guided it in the canoe through the 
same branch of the river ; but, unfortunately the line caught in a large rock near 
‘the bottom, and the fish broke off. 

We spent a delight‘ul fortnight at Malbaic—killing many fine salmon and a 
great number of magnificent trout, whilst we employed our servant when we 
were fishing in pickling, smoking, or salting them. But the season became 
‘dry—the river fell, and the fish ceased to run in any considerable numbers. 
Towards the end of July we struck our tent, embarked in a large boat and pro- 
ceeded twenty miles down the north shore of the St. Lawrence with the inten- 
tion of exploring a small salmon stream called ‘* Riviére Noire,’ which it was 
said had never been fished. 

Tt was a fine afternoon when we left Malbaic—the river was calm and the 
white porpoises, those unwieldy looking creatures, were tumbling about in all 
directions. We had guns and tried a few shots without effect—the balls 
ricocheting off their smooth and oily skins whenever they struck them. As it 
—— sunset our boatmen who were French Canadians began a quartetto 
——by no means inharmonious, though the voices were rough enough— and kept 
it up with great spirit nearly all the rest of the voyage. At midnight we ar- 
rived at the mouth of the river, where we found a fine dry sandy beach with a 
line of creamy surf rippling gently against it, in a wild and unhabited country. 
We landed, found plenty of wood to kindle a large fire ; ate our supper which 
we shared with our voyageurs, for which they gave us another song under the 
exhilirating effect of a coup or two of brandy. We then wrapped ourselves in 
our cloaks, looked out fora soft stone fora pillow, placed our guns by our sides, 
put our feet to the fire and soon fell asleep. 

The morning sun awoke us: we started up,and took a refreshing swim inthe 
salt water, whilst our attendants were getting breakfast ready. When the 
meal was over we prepared our rods and set out to reconnoitre the stream, the 
banks ef which were covered with almost impenetrable jungle, but after great 
exertions we explored to the distance of three or four miles but got little for 
our pains. The river, as far as we could reach, was a continuous succession 
of rapids and falls from one enormous granite rock to another. We saw some 
fish in the holes, but the water being too low we only eaught two small ones. 

On our return we disturbed a huge bear who was busily employed in tearing 
up a large rotten pine to get at a colony of ants that inhabited it We stop- 
ret, and so did he, looking as sulky as any Christian at being interrupted in 

is meal. Having rather unwisely left our guns in the boat, and our fishing 
‘rods not being adapted to make much impression on this veritable Ursa major, 
we could only stare and shout at him and bid him go about his business, trust- 
ing to the well-known effect of the human voice and eye on the inferior crea- 
tion. Probably our shaggy friend would have been proof against their power, 
if he had not tolerably satisfied his hunger: however, he looked at us savagely 
enough for a minute or so, and then turned away with a growl, leaving us to 

follow our course. 

Next day we returned to Chaperon’s, and the following morning revisited 
the Chute. We found that a fresh batch of fine trout had made their way up 
the river, low as it was, which afforded us capital sport, rising greedily at our 
salmon flies and very lively and strong on the line, but we could see no salmon 
until late in the evening, when we noticed a very large one sucking in some 
small flies in the middle of the stream. We both covered him, endeavouring 
to tempt his palate by various flies resembling those on the water, using at the 
ame time a single gut casting line, but all in vain. At last, just before start- 
ing for home, I tried one more cast over him—he rose like a young whale, and 
[ found myself fast, and, considering the slender tackle, I much feared that he 
would prove a Tartar. Great was the— 

as certaminis gaudium” 
of my contest with that fish, and many, many apprehensions had we of the re- 
sult. But the stauneh O'Shaughnessy kept its hold, and the tenacious gut, 
assisted by an admirable rod, failed not. Finally, after a glorions straygle for 
an hour and a quarter, this magnificent fish lay gasping onthe sand. It weighed 
28 French pounds, or about 31 English. 

On the 3d of August we returned to Quebec with two large barrels of fish 
for distribution amongst our friends ; and I guess if our utilitarian Yankee 
acquaintances had met us then we should have been less the objects of their 
derision. PISCATOR. 

[We shall give the remainder of this very interesting article next week.) 


kwmiperial Parliament, 


House of Commone Fe). 25. 
ECCLESIASTICAL DUTIES AND REVENUES BILL. 

Lerd JOHN RUSSELL said, one of the evils which was considered most 
prominent upon this subject, and which had been pointed out by every person 
«ho had either written or taken part in political deoates, was the great inequali- 
ty of the revenues of the bishops. In 1838, when these measures were first 
recommended to Parliament, the Bishop of Durham had a revenue of £20,000 
a year; another bishop had a revenue of £11,000 a year ; while there was one 
bishop with £900 a year, or at the most £1,200 a year; anc the Bishopof Ro- 
chester had £1,500 a year; and the Bishops of Exeter, Hereford, and some 
others, had between £2,000 and £3,000 ayear. The consequence of this 
gteat inequality of income was, that cathedral dignities and benefices were at- 
tached in ¢ m to the revenues of those bishops who held iho smaller 
sees. This undoubtedly was considered a very great scandal to the church, in- 
asmuch as those bishops who held these appointments having their time fully 
eceupied by the duties which might be connected with those dignities and be- 
nefices. One of those measures, therefore, which was recommended by that 
government which preceded ae wary was that certain portions of the reve- 
nues belongitg to the large sees should be taken from them, and be applied to 
make up the incomes of the smaller sees, in order that the incomes of all might 
approach more nearly to an equality, and that there might not be any sees hav- 
inga very great excess of income, or any with a great deficency of income 
The next measure to which the attention of Parliament was directed was upon 
the much litigated subject of tithes. The revenve which clergymen derived 
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respecting pluralities and non-residence. By the bill of the last year it was en- 
acted that a clergyman might either hold in certain cases two livings, or a cathe- 
dral preferment and one living, but that he could not hold more than one ca- 


further restriction, that aclergyman could not hold any two benefices together 
which were mere than ten miles distant from each other ; nor even if they were 
within ten miles, if the income exceeded together £1,000. In short, the bill 
altogether had made a very great alteration in the law with respect to the im- 
portant question of plurality and of non-residence. He now came to the 
measure which he was about to propose to the house. It was a measure af- 
fecting cathedral dignities, and one proposing means by which very small liv- 
ings might be increased, and additional church accommodation and spiritual in- 
struction ba provided in populous places, where at present there was deficiency 
in those respects. Tho calculation of the church commissioners is, supposing 
certain livings should be raised by the amount which they suggested, and which 
was not avery extravagant amount, being only £150 to all livings of £300 a 
year a..d under, or where the population exceeded ten thousand to £400 a year 
the calculation was, that a sum of £145,195 would be required. He need not 
say that suppose instead of raising the incomes inthe larger parishes to £400 
they should be only raised to £300, the sum then required would be £130,- 
495. The Church Commissioners stated in their report that there were 
very great numbers of people in London and in the diocesses of St. Asaph 
and Chester, who were without spiritual instruction. It was upon these 
grounds that they had taken into their consideration the means by which this 
reat evil might in some respects be remedied. He thought, from the spirit 
Fiaplayed on this subject by the house on a former occasion, they would be in- 
duced tosay, “before we augment out of the funds of the public any small 
livings, or provide incomes for new benefices, we must see that there is no part 
of the revenues of the church which can be rendered available to those purpo- 
ses, and that none of the incomes of the clergy are greater than is necessary 
for the due discharge of the services tobe performed.’’ Proceeding on these 
grounds, the church commissioners unanimously agreed that it would be suffi- 
cient fur the due performance of the cathedral service, that one dean, and four 
prebendaries, and four minor canons should be appointed to every cathedral, and 
were of opiniun that by such a number of dignitaries and canons the cathedral 
service could be duly and regularly performed. These they considered would 
provide for a sufficient number of persons who might be entitled to receive 
rewards in the church, and that the revenues derived from the remaining dig- 
nitaries might be very properly applied towards redressing the evils of the estal:- 
lishment. These were the opinions which he himself entertained, and he could 
see nothing in those objections which had been put forth either in pamphlets or 
in speeches to induce him to alter hisopinion upon this suhject. Altogether 
he thought that there was no way by which the object could be accomplished 
better than by the mode proposed. He had already stated that it was impossi- 
ble to ask Parliament for a large increase of the funds of the church till the 
question of the cathedral revenues had been inquired into, and till any surplus 
which they might afford had been applied. Another mode which might have 
been proposed seemed by the first report of the ecclasiastical commissioners 
to have been contemplated, and it consisted rather of applying the revenues 
to the places in which they arose, than of appropriating them in general to the 
wants of other parts of the country, especially to large towns. He (Lord John 
Russell) thought that the proposition of the church commissioners, and what 
he intended by the 59th clause of this bill, was to carry into effect the sugges- 
tion of the late Bishop of Lichfieldand Coventry, that any sum derived from the 
dimunition uf the number of prebendaries, of sinecures in cathedrals, and of 
sinecure rectories, should be applied, after a due consideration of the wants of 
the particular places in which the revenues accrued, to the general wants of 
the church. The 39th clause enacted ‘that the lands, tithes, hereditaments, 
monies, and revenues to he vested in and paid by the said ecclesiastical com- 
missioners for England, under and by virtue of the provisions of this act, shall 
be after a due consideration of the wants and ciicumstances of the places in 
which they acrue from time to time, applied by the authority hereinafter provi- 
ded, to the purpose of making additional provision for the cure of souls in 
parishes where such assistance is most required, in such manner as shall be 
most conducive to the efficiency of the established church.”’ In that manner 
the increase to be derived from the suppression of these parts, at all events 
the least necessary parts of the church establishment, would become of great 
use in the pastoral instruction of the people. He had already said that £130,- 
495 were required to raise all livings to a scale of £300, instead of, as was pro- 
posed in one of the reports, to £400 The total sum which would arise from 
the alterations he proposed would be £134,25). Therefore, from this surplus 
means would be found of supplying the most pressing waits of the establish- 
ment. He had stated the outlines of the principle of the bill, he had not gone 
into the particulars of facts which formed part of its details. In fact the bill 
proposed to leave the cathedral establishments in what the ecclesiastical com- 
missioners, the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Archbishop of York, and many 
eminent prelates considered an effective form, at the same time procuring a 
considerable sum for supplying the spiritual wants of populous places in the 
country. As to such a reform he was of opinion that it would tend much to 
retain the affections of the people for the church establishment ; and whilst 
they would not lose anything that was really useful, they would gain much by 
giving an example that they would not retain anything which was considered 
useless. He trusted therefore that the house would have no difficulty in as- 
senting to the principle of this bill 
Sir R. H. INGLIS said that it was not necessary to follow the Noble Lord 
into the details of this measure ; it was enough for him to state that he object- 
ed generally to the bill, and that it did not even possass that merit of consis- 
tency which though it would not in his eyes remedy his objection, would ren- 
der it less objectionable to the people. His Noble Friend began by complain- 
ing of the great spiritual destitution in large districts, and that it was their duty 
to relieve this destitution by any means legitimately in thelr power. With 
that proposition he cordially concurred ; but he might admit that there was 
temporal destitution in the parish of Si. Giles without concurring in the means 
of relief. Would it be considered consistent with the law, or with the prinei- 
ple they acted upon in other cases, to relieve the temporal destitation of the 
parish of St. Giles by calling upon neighbouring parishioners to surrender their 
property? So, it was not because there was spiritual destitution in the manu- 
facturing districts that they were to take property 100 miles off, without the 
consent of the owners, and without an allegation, or, at any rate, without the 
proof any misapplication. He, therefore, protested against this measure, as he 
had done before ; he oljected to this confiscation of property, or, as honoura- 
ble gentlemen opposite called it, this redistribution. There were, Joubtless, 
many men in that House who on account of the destitution of younger sous 
would like a redistribution of the paternal property. He did not deny the des- 
titution of younger sons, but he would object to the redistribution. So he de- 
nied that they could take property away from Durham and give it to Exeter. or 
that they could take property away from Exeter and give it to Chichester. Such 
a redistribution would virtually be confiscation (hear, hear!] What was pro- 
posed by the bill of the Noble Lor! was inconsistent with the original inten- 
tion of the Crown in appointing the ecclesiastical commission. In reference to 
the state of destitution, his Noble Friend had referred to a passage in a petition 
which he had presented from Oxford, in which adequate means were required 
for the remedy of this destitution, and the Noble Lord said that they could not 
expect any grant to be made ; but if he (Sir Robert Inglis) were minister, and 
believed in his conscience that means were necessary, he would make the ap- 
plication, leaving to others the responsibility of refusing it. Was it recollected 
that in the midst of one of the most expensive wars this country had ever 
been engaged in, a large sum had been voted for this purpose, with the concur- 
rence not merely of that House, but of the people of this country! Why, 
then, should he despair of a similar application—of the nation returning to a 
just sense of its duty, because he believed that in the mean time there had been 
what he called a state of temporary insanity with respect to the church [hear, 
hear!]? He believed that if the Noble Lord made the application, he would 
mect with inore support in 1839 than he would have met with in 1838; and 
that many more would have voted for him in 1838 than would have done so in 
1837 ; and that the number was increasing, even on the Noble Lord's own side 
of the House, who wished to see the church placed in a situation more in ac- 
cordance with the wants of the people. He had never seen anything to change 
his opinion that there was any essential difference on which corporate property 
rested, whether it was lay or wcclesiastical. There was no difference between 
the title on which the custos, minor-canons, and vicars choral of Hereford held 
their property and the corporation of London held theirs. If they were pre- 
pared to take the property of the city of London and give it to Liverpool, then, 
and not till then, he would admit that they could take the property of the ca- 
thedral of St. Paul's and give it to Hereford. He held also that the livings 
with which this bill professed to deal were in congeries of corporations, each 
of which was entitled to its rights as an individual, although he was not con- 
founding corporate rights with individual rights. Was it clear that by dimin- 
ishing what were called the dignitaries of the church, they were not depriving 
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it might be the intention of the Noble Lord to leave those dignitaries who were 
untouched in the management of their estates, though, as the bill stood, he 
thought it doubtful, but, with respect to the others, all the separate property 
was to be taken away, and was to be absolutely transferred to the ecclesiast). 
cal commissioners. The House, in its proceedings, must be guided by the 
feelings which were possessed by the world, and they must not omit to allow 
for existing circumstances and existing prejudices ; but if this measure were to 
ve allowed to pass ; if the reduction which was proposed, were to be permitted 
to take place, the effect would be that parents would be guided by such 4 
change in the selection which they made of professions for their sons, and the 
would be careful in introducing their children to a profession, however honour. 
able it might be, where the number of superior dignitaries bore so small a pro- 
portion to that of the inferior members of the establishment. He admitted 
that this was alow view to take upon the subject, but it was one which the 
Legislature ought not wholly to overlook ; and if this consideration led them 
to the same conclusion to which the consideration of the principle had already 
led him, he felt that he might fully rely upon its weight. With regard to the 
revenues of the church, it appeared to be established that whenever the state 
or the governing powers had interfered with them, it had been to the detriment 
of the establishment. The Crown had taken the broad-lands of the church, 
and had compelled that establishment to take the tithes in their place, and le 
thought that it wastather 100 hard that when those old possessions of the church 
had gone into the pocket of the Crown, the government by whom the evil was 
caused should turn round on those on whom they had inflicted tie injury, and 
compel them to surrender those claims which they had themselves given to 
them, and to remove their legitimate source of revenue. There was one ob- 
servation of the Noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) towards the end of his speech, 
on which he would offer one comment. He said that the bishop’s incomes 
would be decreased by the provisions of this bill, and that the patronage of the 
Crown by the same measure would also be vary materially diminished. He 
was of opinion, however, that a century had passed since any diminution in the 
patronage of the Crown was necessary or even tolerable, and the time would 
or was already come when the influence of the Crown, so far from being too 
great, ought to be maintained. He would quote as his authority an opinion to 
this effect pronounced by the Noble Lord himself, who said that on the one side 
the Crown ought to maintain the welfare of the church, and on the other thas 
the church would not endeavour to counteract the general policy of the state 
He (Sir R. H. Inglis) had now said so much upon this subject that he would not 
further enlarge upon it. He had done his duty in opposing a measure which 
was calculated to do much harm. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL, after opinions expressed by honourable friends of his, 
for whom he entertained the most sincere respect, felt bound—if, indeed, he 
had no other obligation—to give his support to the bill. Without at all enter- 
ing into its details, he should confine himself to the principle of the bill—that 
in the present state of the church establishment it was desirable that some por- 
tion of the cathedral revenues should be applied for the purpose of supplying 
those acknowledged deficiencies in the spiritual instruction of the people, which 
had recently been so much under discussion. The main provisions of the pre- 
sent measure were in conformity with the recommendations of the commission 
appointed by the Crown on his own advice. When that commission was ap- 
pointed there was a prevailing impression on the minds of most men—of autho- 
rities, lay and ecclesiastical—of men devoted to the advancement of the true in- 
terests of the church—that the evils arising from the want of a due provision 
for the spiritual instruction of the people were so enormous, that it was the 
bounden duty of the executive government to consider the state of the church 
in that respect, and to resort to some remedy for admitted abuses. The ap- 
pointment of that commission—consisting, as it did, exclusively of persons well 
affected to the church—gave almost universal satisfaction. The extravagant 
demands for alteration in the church that had heretofore existed had abated ; and 
there was, on the other hand, in the minds of those most tenacious of the im- 
munities of the church, a feeling that whatever reforms were recommended by 
the commissioners might be safely adopted. The abatement of the demand 
for alteration in the church was, however, no reason for not withholding those 
alterations which were become necessary for her safety. Some of this subse- 
quent indifference had in all probability arisen from the willigness shown by 
government and by that house to make the necessary alterations ; and he would 
not think that the position of the church would be much benefited if advantage 
were taken of that cessation of the previous clamours to put off altogether the 
reforms that were as necessary and probably as much desired as ever (hear, 
hear!]. His honourable friend the member for the University of Oxford had 
read an extract from the commission, asd had argued that the report of the 
commissioners was not precisely in conformity with the terms or object of that 
commission. The honourable baronet had read, however, not quite enough 
He read that part which required the commissioners to consider the state of the 
cathedral churches of England and Wales, with a view to the recommendation 
of such measures as would be conducive to the better regniation of their reve- 
nues—but there the honourable baronet stopped short. If he had reed on, he 
would have found that the commissioners were required to recommend such 
measures with a view to provide in the best manner for the cure of souls and 
the residence of the clergy: so that one of the objects of the commission was 
to correct the evils arising out of the non-residence of the clergy [hear, hear !] 
His honourable friend had also opposed this bill on another ground. He took 
up the position that under no circumstances could the legislature divest from 
the church any part of the property belonging to it. He (Sir Robert Peel) 
could by no means concur in this principle. He considered that the policy of 
a measure for the distribution of church property depended entirely on the 
animus in which it was framed. If a proposition were made to divert such pro- 
perty to any but ecclesiastical purposes, he (Sir R Peel) would be the first to 
oppose it; but if a measure were proposed which, in his conscience, he believed 
was friendly in spirit to the church, and which appropriated every shilling of 
the property to be distributed to purposes connected with the spiritual interests 
of the church, then he could not say that he would resist it, on the simple ground 
that on no account whatever should the property of the church be interfere? 
with by the legislature [hear, hear, hear, and Loud Cheering!] If he con 
sented to interfere for the redistribution of the church revenues, it would 
only be on the condition that he was first convined that such interference was 
for the advancement of the real spiritual interests of the church and of re- 
ligion. Such evidence, however, being afforded him, he could on no account 
consent to adopt the rigid principle laid down by his Honourable Friend the 
Member for the University of Oxford. The same principle would tule hiscon- 
duct as regarded the cathedral establishments of the country. This, however, 
he would confess of that, if they were honestly adininistered by the Crowu— 
if the Crown would make it an invariable rule to make cathedral preferments 
the reward of only great learning and supereminent piety—if those great dir- 
tinctions and wealthy endowments were always to be awarded with ae wnde- 
viating impartiality and attention to merits, then, looking at the one side of the 
question only, he would be unwilling to.consent to any interference with those 
establishments as they at present stood. But he was bound to take a more ¢t- 
larged view of the question—to look at the state of the church in other re 
spects—to the want of church accommodation—aud to the small prospect there 
was of its being supplied in the event of a refusal on the pert of the Legisla- 
ture to interfere with church property. He felt, too, thai in the present stat¢ 
of dissent in this country it was impossible to expect any constitution of Par- 
liament from which there might be a hope of any national grant for the purpos' 
of education in connection with the chuich. For it with the demand for a na- 
tional grant for education were coupled a refusal on the part of the friends o! 
the churcl to allow any portivn of its property to be diverted for that purj ose, 
how could he or any friend of the church expect Parliament to comply with 
such ademand? ‘The first condition would undoubtedly be that the churc! 
should set the example, in the first instance. [Hear, hear!) Could he then 
exclude from his view the other side of this great question—the conviction t! at 
things could not be left as they were without great danger. Look at the exist- 
ing provision for the smaller benefices throughout the country. These venera 
ble Cathedral Institutions he for one would be most anxious to maintain, and h« 
would think any diminution of the facilities to their continuance asa great pub- 
lic evil ; he considered only their connection with the monastery, and how im- 
portant it was in a country like this,where wealth was so honoured and sv easily 
acquired, the wealth and splendour of the church should bear some proportion to 
the wealth, state, and splendour of our other institutions ; but he could not ex 
clude from his consideration the condition of other branches of the same church 
{hear, hear.]. In England and Wales there were 1,926 benefices, the income 
of which was under £100 per annum, and 3,228, the income of which was under 
£150 per annum [hear, hear, hear.} Now, admitting that the higher stations 
of the church should be filled by persons able in a pecuniary point of view \ 
maintain the dignity of the chuich, was it not much more essential to the rea 
dignity of the church that the holders of these thousands of benefices should be 
enabled to enjoy some of the most common necessaries and decencies of |i! 
Could it be denied to be a great evil that there should be 3,528 clergymen, 
many of them without glebe houses, and receiving less than £150 a ycat 





from tithes was one which exposed them to constant disputes and quarrels | the chureh of a large annual addition of persons to whom these dignities form- | Could he forget the fact that in London alone there was 34 parishes, containing 
with their parishioners, and which made their income uncertain. It was less, | ed some attraction to enter the church, without any strong sense of religion in | a population of 1,170,000 souls, there being church room for 100,000 only, pa 
aecording tothe indulgence and kindness of the incumbent, or greater accord- | their own hearts? Were there not many whose parents would never have in- | that there were only 69 churches, and if propric tary chapels were added, only 10 
ing to the strictness and harshness with which it was exacted. A bill passed tended them for the church if they were not to rise above the modicum of in- | plaees of worship in all, when there ought to be 379 ch uches, at a calculal ie 
Parliament to correct the important evil. A commission had been in 0,eration | coma now proposed as the standard ’ Was the Noble Lord aware that a large of one church to every 3,000 persons. thus leaving a de fice ney of 279 churche 
for two years and a half; and he would insist upon this—that, in conse juence | amount of income was introduced into the church by these individuals? The | Where was it that the principles of dissent told most Why, in these : 

of the tithe commission, the clergy were receiving an income far more certain | Noble Lord had, on a former occasion, stated that he did not intend to make this | and increasing populations, where no provision was made for the spiritus | 
than before. The next measure was one which was recommended, not by the |a stipendiary church, that his was @ higher object, an object, of justice ;] struction of the people [hear!]. Would he, then, be leaving the church 
government but by the church commission—he meant the measure of last year | the effect, however, of this bill would be to render the church stipendary ; safe condition if he contributed tokeep the higher ranks in thi state fof sp 
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dour (which, were it consistent with the other demands on the church he would 
ladly leave to them) while there was exhibited an utter disregard of what was 
oad on amidst the thousands who wanted the means of spiritual instruction, 
and whe were increasing at the rate, he believed of athousund a day, for whoin 
1o provision was made by the church in regard to the means of education. Tu 
Lancashire alone there were 83 parishes, containing each a population of ten 
thousand, more or less, or an aggregate of 816,000 ; yet there was church room 
for 97,000 only, or say 100,000. ‘This comparison by figures of the want of 
church room with the amount of population did not, however, convey at all a 
faithful idea of the want of spiritual aid for the people of that county, for many 
of the chapels had no distriets assigned to them, yet they contributed to swell 
the amount of places of worship, although in many cases there were no ministers 
to perform the ordinary duties of a parish church. Seeing this great disparity 
petween the wants of the populatiun and the means provided by the church, and 
believing as he did that the great encouragement to the laity to interfere would 
be the disposition of the great corporate body of the church to set the example 
of a liberal redistribution, confining its application to strictly spiritual purposes, 
he could not withhold his assent to the second reading of the bill ol the noble 
lord. ‘The mere desire to support the authority of those who were appuinted 
by his advice, and wh» had exposed themselves to every species of obloquy in 
their determination manfully to state what reforms were required in the 
church, would alone have induced him to stand forward on the present occasion 
as a supporter of this Bill; but that was ‘not the ground on which his vote 
would be given on the present occasion ; it was because, professing the utmost 
) attachment to the church of England, believing that danger threatened from the 
increase of dissent among the lower orders oj the country, and that no decided 
) effort was being made to apply a remedy—despairing of procuring from the pub. 
) \ic funds any grant at all commensurate with the object to be attained, unless 
the church herself led the way, he took at once the josition which alone, he be- 
lieved, could relieve the friends of the church from the difficulty in which they 
were placed, and now gave his unqualified assent to the general principle of the 
present measure, by recording his support to the second reading [cheers]. 
The bill was read a second time, and ordered to be committed on this day 
fortnight. 


: Hatest Lutelligence. 
By the Monogahela at Philadelphia. 
London, March 4.—The failure of Ashley and Son, of Regent-street, bank- 
ers and army agents, which took place on Wednesday, is regarded in the cit) 
as an event quite unimportant. Their transactions have been of small amount 
and they have few connections at the east end of the town. Their engagement: 
) are not estimated at more than £30,000, probably the sinallest in any case o 
li the kind occurring in the metropolis. 
) We regret to learn that the Portuguese Government has refused to sign th: 
treaty under negociation with Lord Howard de Walden, the object of whic 
was to secure the co-operation of the government of this country in carryin, 
" out the decree of the 10th of December, 1836, by which the traffic in slave 
' was to be entirely abolished under heavy penalties, throughout all the dominio: 
> of Portugal. 
' We understand from very respectable authority that a contract has been c ~ 
» tered into to convey the North American Mails by steam vessels ; but we hay 
not been able to ascertain whether Falmouth is to be the port from which the 
_ are to be embarked.—-[}'almouth Packet. ]} 





The Rev. Dr. Joseph Wolff, Missionary to the Jews in Palestine and Persi: ° 


has been appointed Perpetual Curate at Linthwaite, near Huddersfield, in York- 
| shire, by the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Ripon. 

Liverpool, March 5.—We are glad to see that the averages, though still con 

) siderably above 7s are falling, that for the last week being 71s 10d. for Whea 
and for the same, which regulate duty, 75s 10d. 

We have great pleasure in stating that Mr. Colley Grattan has been appoint- 
ed to the office of British Consul at Boston, in the United States. It seem: 
almost unnecessary to remind our readers that this gentlemen, the author o 

) “ Highways and Byeways,” and of several other popular works, is amon, 
) the most distinguished literary men of this day.—[Observer. ] 
From the London Times, March 7. 

Our letters from Paris go to confirm the statement that the elections woul 

so little favourable to the Ministers as to compel themto retire. The Na- 
tional claims a majority of 21 for the opposition out of the 275 deputies whos: 
election had been ascertained. The Debate on the contrary, asserts that 140 
yut of 226 were muinisterialists. ‘ 


Attempt to assassinate Mad. Vestris —The London papers contain a queer story 
of a diabolical attempt to assassinate Mad. Vestris. One account says that 
two persons, supposed to be Americans, had determined to blow the lady up 

because her husband had spoken against the United States. ’ 

London, March 4.—The Baron De Meere has closed his command of thx 
Queen's forces in Catalonia by the siege and capture of the fort before Agen, 
defended by a garrison of 700 men, and by 3000 Carlists without. Agen is a 
mountain fortress, north of Balaguer, the point of junction of the road from it 
and from Trempe ; and important as facilitating the communication of the 
Catalonian, Arragonese, and Navarrese Carlists. 

THE RUSSIANS IN THE CAUCASUS. 
Odessa, Feb. 6. 
© The accounts which we receive from Anapa are of the highest importance. 
= The Lesghis, (the most numerous tribe of Circassia) who have been subject 
+ to Russia ever since 1829, have revolted against that power. They have mas- 
} sacred the civil and military who were in their villages, nor have they stopped 
there; they have invaded Georgia, and have invited the inhabitants to take 
arms against Russia. General Jest (Military Commandant of the territory of 
the Lesghis) has been obliged to inake his troops retire into the fortified pla- 
ces, till the arrival of the reinforcements for which he has applied. to General 

Golovine. The latter has sent Gen. Orloff with a brigade of infantry and 12 

) regiments of Cossacks against the rebels, and is going to mareh in person 

>) with all the remaining troops that can be spared from Tiflis. 
) dered the detached corps of General Rajewski; to join him 
» whether it will be possible to subdue the Lesghis, a warlike tribe, who have the 
| ost inveterate hatred of every thing that bears the Russian name 

Desertion continues to prevail in our army, especially among the Cossacks 
of the Black Sea, who desert in such numbers that they are no longer em- 
) ployed in the advanced posts. The regiments of infantry posted in the intrench- 
ments are guarded by the Don Cossacks, the only corps that remained entirely 
faithful Czar. 
it Is necessary to place under a guard in the presence of an enemy 

The revolt of the Lesghis is ascribed to Mr. Bell, the agent of England 

» n Circassia. This indefatigable man, who is well acquainted with the lan- 
| guage and manners of the people of the Caucasus, has introduced himself 
) 2mong them under various disguises, and exhorts them to rise against the Rus- 
) sians. He spares neither money nor promises to induce them. It is affirmed 
) that he has visited in disguise, Tiflis and other towns of the countries subject 
» to the dominion of Russia, and that he has communications with their intabi- 
tants. Accordingly Lieut General Golovine has offered a reward of 300 ducats 


He has even or- 


5 to whoever shall deliver up Mr. Bell, either dead or alive: at all events it is choristers of these establishments. 
) certain that no native will have the baseness to betray Mr. Bell, whom all Cir- | reverential impression of the church and her liturgies, and only cuts down that 


cassians consider as their protector,as a man sent by Heaven to free them from 
theMuscovite yoke 
Preparations are making here to send 30,000 men to Georgia, by sea, and it 
B is affirmed that 10,000 men have already set out from the north of Russia for 
3 the same destination, by way of Moscow and the country of theDon Cossacks 
> These troops are not merely to fill up the vacancies, caused by disease, the 
) Sword, and desertion. ; 

As for the project of sending troops to the assistance of Persia, we are as- 
sured that the army of reserve of 70,000 men, lately assembled for that purpose 
nthe southern provinces of the empire, will not march unless England should 
openly commence he -tilities against the Schah.— Le Commerce. * 

‘ An Address was presented tothe Queen at her levee on the 9th of March 
‘rom the justices of the peace of King’s county, Ireland, setting forth the dis- 
‘urbed state of their districts, the causes which have led to outrages, and im 
ploring protection for the well-affected inhabitants ! t 
» ation of Lord Norbury, the address says : 


: 


presumed to express are the experience of our life, the result of observation 


whic} , Sper mae : ; . , : , 
\ none of us can avoid, and in which we all agree. We see in the de-| the former and of other honourable members to be read, upon opening the de- 


“ruction of a resident nobleman a proof of increased audacity in the mysterious 
combination by which we are surrounded ; t 
satisfy us of the existence of such b 
‘Nat is respectable in the land.” 
In the House of Lords, on the 5th, I 
int of Ireland 
day the navy 
Commons. © 


. ord Ebrington, the new Lord L‘euten- 
, took the oaths and his seat as Baron Fortescue 


* neglect brought by the o 
% the depart 
Was 


pposition, and undertook to show thatevery branch 
nent was in a state of active prosperity 


: An increase of the navy 
advocated by Sir E / 


Codrington and other members 

he libe ¢ i) eiies 

By. verais of the city of Bristol have recently given a splendid entertain- 
tothe Hon. F. B. J. Berkeley, their popular representative 


nee The greater 
‘tion of the Hon. Member's relatives were present 
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perb, and the company was numerous, comprising some of the most wealthy 
aud influential gentlemen of that section of the country. The speeches on 
the occasion were eloquent, and in the course of the evening Captain the Hon. 
F. Berkeley took opvortunity to vindicate Lord Minto as first Lord of the Ad- 
miralty against the animadversions respecting the state of the Navy. 

LATE FROM MEXICO. 

Letters from Tampico were received at New Orleans on the 3rd instant, an- 
nouncing the defeat of the Mexican government troops, under Mexia, at Tux- 
pan, on the 15th of March. Three hundred of the government troops are 
said to have been killed, and seven hundred taken prisoners. General Cos is 
said to have escaped with difficulty, in disguise. The official account of the 
battle is very different from the above report, in its statement of the government 
loss. It is af follows. 

Heap-Quarrers Liperatine Army. 
Tuxpan, March 15, 1839. , 

Ihave the satisfaction to announce to you that just now, atone o'clock, the 
Federal army has obtained a most complete triumph over the division of the 
vanguard of the Central troops, commanded by General Cos. I have only 
time to state that after three hours and a half of the hottest firing the action 
verininated by a capitulation, in which it has been agreed that the whole army 
of assailants shall, fall back on Mexico by regular marches. During the action he 
made 2000 prisoners, and was joined afterward by 150 of the Cen tralists; all 
their artillery, mules and baggage, 250 muskets, ard many other articles have 
fallen into ourhands. I lost 4 officers and 12 soldiers killed. The enemy's 
loss amounted to 8 officers and 76 privates. 

JOSE ANTONIO MEXIA. 
— 
UPPER CANADA. 

In the provincial House of Assembly, on the 18th of March, a petition was 
presented from persons engaged in the forwarding trade on Lakes Huron, Erie, 
ind Ontario, for the passage of a law te prevent the trade from being monopo- 
lized by American vessels, and for an act restricting the importation of salt 
‘rom the United States. 

Col. Prince gave notice of a bill to prevent aliens and foreigners from practi- 
sing as civil engineers within the province. 

Mr. Gowan gave notice of an address, declaring the readiness of the House 
o make common cause with the “gallant New Brunswickers” against the 
‘violent and unjust aggressions” of the state of Maine—which address was 
subsequently introduced and agreed to.— Commercial Advertieer. 
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We have received by the Monongahela, at Philadelphia, accounts from 
Sngland, to 9th ult., and have givena few items in the previeus columns. It 
tppears that the intelligence taken home by the Inconstant frigate, from Hali- 
ix, uf the meditated attack upon the disputed territory by the State of Maine, 
‘reated some uneasiness, which was not, of course, much allayed by the ac- 
counts conveyed by the Great Western. As the news by the Liverpool was 
‘0° of any more pacific nature, it is to be feared that the uneasiness wouid not 
be diminished until the arrival of the Packet containing intelligence of the 
Protocols, arranged at the suggestion of the American and British ministers. 

In this city—supported in all its greatness as it certainly is by its foreign 
ommerce, the utmost anxiety prevails, and we daily and hourly hear the ques- 
ion of—Peace or War? put by all classes of persons. We do not, of course, 
pretend to know what will be the ultimate result of the present difficulties be- 
cween the two countries, unless one party should prove itself so obstinate as 
0 reject all overtures for compromise on the knotty question now under dis- 
cussion, it seems to be apprehended that England will feel irritated at the 10- 
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appointment of a Viceroy and the granting of representation in both branches 
of the Imperial Parliament, would be the means of effecting a very great savin, 
in the public expenditure—while all restrictions in trade eing removed, po 
the whole revenues being thrown into the common funds of the Empire, the 
public improvements required would be undertaken and paid from the same 
source—emigration would immediately increase, trade and commerce would go 
on improving, and wealth would find its way at once to a country so favourable 
to enterprise, the moment it was seen that the government was placed on a 
secure foundation, and that distinction as well as fortune micht be attained 
with greater certainty than in England. The distance which at one time would 
have presented a formidable objection to the proposed measure, could no longer 
be urged, since it was now easier to make the voyage from Quebec to tate 
by water, than it was at the time of the Union between England and Scotland, 
to make the journey from Edinburgh to Lundon.” 

The Solicitor General, Mr. Draper, is in favour of the Union, provided it can 
be effected on certain principles and with sufficient guarantees—not otherwise. 
These principles and guarantees are embodied in the Resolutions before advert- 
ed to, and which we now subjoin, and thus leave the subject for ther,present. 

j Wednesday, 27th March, 1839- 
Resolved—That in reference to the resolutions of this House on the subject 
of a Legislative Union of the Province oi Upper and Lower Canada, this House 
is distinctly opposed to that measure, unless the conditions as embodied in the 
following Resolutions he fully carried our in any Act to be passed by the Im- 
perial Legislature for that purpose : 

Ist. Resolved—That in the event of the Union of the Province of Upper 
and Lower Canada, the Seat of Governmennt should be within the present 
boundary of Upper Canada. 

2nd. Resolved—That that portion of Lower Canada lying East of the Mada- 
wasks, and South of the St. Lawrence, consisting of the Counties of 
Gaspe, Bonaventure, and Rimouski, be attached to the Province of New 
Brunswick. 

3rd. Resolved—That a proper qualification for Members of the Legislative 
Council and House of Assembly be fixed upon by the Act of Union, 

4th. Resolved—That the Act of Union is not to make void any of the ap- 
pointments of the present Legislative Council, in full confidence that future 
appointments will be made in such manner, from the different Districts, 
as best to secure the commercial, agricultural, and general interests of the 
Province. 

5th. Resolved—that the number of Members to be returned to serve in the 
House of Assembly be as follows :— 

From Lower Canada—h0 Members. 
From Upper Canada as at present. 

That the Elective Franchise in Counties be confined to those who hold 
their lands in free and common soccage, from and aftera time to be settled 
by the Imperial Parliament not later than the year 1845, and that it be strong- 
ly urged on the Imperial Parliament to pass immediate measures for facilitating 
the change of tenure in Lower Canada, so as to extend tothem the exercise 
of the Elective Franchise with as little delay as posible. 

6th. Resolved—That a new division of Lower Canada into Counties be made 
by the Governor and Council of that Province so as to provide for the election 
of such number of members as, together with the members from cities and 
towns, make up the number to be returned from Lower Canada. 

7th. Resolved—That the English language be spoken and used in the Legis- 
lature, Courts of Justice, and in all other Public Proceedings. 

8th. Resolved—That Courts of Appeal and Impeachment be established 
within the United Province. 

9th. Resolved—That the Surplus Revenue of the Post Office, together wit- 
the Casual and Territorial, and every other branch of Revenue, be placed un- 
der the control of the Legislature. 

10th. Resolved. That, until otherwise provided for by the Joint Legislature, 
the Courts and Laws to remain as at present. 

llth. Resolved—That the Debt of both Provinces shall be chargeable on 
the Revenue of the United Province. 

12th. Resolved—That the Local Legislature have pewer te originate Duties, 
or reduce them from time to time, as they may deem necessary and advisable, 





ent events on the Northeastern frontier, and at the tone of the speeches and 
sroceedings in Congress, as doubtless she will be, although we cannot under- 
take to determine to what extent. One thing, however, iscertain, namely, that | 
England ardently desires peace ; and the government composed, as it is, of | 
nen of ordinary capacity—dread the approach of war which would add so | 
much to their difficulties, and probably eject them from office altogether. To | 
such an extent has the country lost confidence in them, that even the radicals 
would not trust them to carry ona war ofany importance. Thus, then, they will, | 
of eéurse, be in favour of peace. Next to then we shall find the manufacturing | 
interests warmly supporting the peaceful relations of the two countries; and | 
not less so the holders of American stock now amounting to nearly one hun 
dred millions of dollars! With these and other considerations, we say it is 
difficult to prognosticate the result with any certainty, although we cannot con- | 
ceal our belief that war will for the present be averted. 

The accounts from France, and the returns of the late elections, are adverse 
to the government of Louis Philippe. He wil! probably have to meet a hostile | 
majority in the Chambers at the very outset of the new Session. 

From the East there is no fresh intelligence of any importance, but we, in- 
sert an article from a French paper describing the difficulties still encountered 
by the Russians in Circassia ; which difficulties, it would appear, are energeti- 
cally formented by Mr. Bell, one of the owners of the Vixen. If desertion 
.rom the Muscovite regiments really takes place to the extent mentioned, it | 
would seem to indicate that Circassia in her own fastnesses is too strong for 
Russia. 





It is doubtful | 


You may imagine what is to be expected from troops whom | 


We do not see that any discussion of importance has taken place in Parlia- 
ment. 





We give to-day the principal speeches on the question of the Church Reve- | 
Much praise is certainly due to Lord Johu Russell for his manner of 
handling the subject, and for his clear statement of estimated receipt and ea- | 


nue 


| 
penditure. In this we are confirmed from the circumstance that so experienced 


In the | 
; : _ 
proposed augmentation of the incomes of the inferior clergy, his lordship esti- | 
mates that upon one scale about £145,000 per annum would be neeessary, upon 


another about £130,000; he confines himself mainly to the latter, and shews 


a legislator and financier as Sir Robert Peel has voted for the measure. 


: | 
that by the judicious curtailment of diocesan and chapter emoluments no less a 


sum than £134,000 can be raised for his very beneficial object. In doing this 
Lord John Russell satisfactorily shews that it will not detract from the solemn 





: -| considers that to touch these matters at all is contrary to equity, and a dese- 
Speaking of the ascanel- | 


‘“Wehumbly pray your Majesty to believe that the convictions we have 


put it wanted not that sad proof to | 
a combination, or its deadly hostility to all | 


On the same | the House of Assembly of the Upper Province: 
estimates were brought forward by Mr. C. Woodin the House of | yorney and Solicitor General in relation thereto 
In the course of his speech hedefended ministers from the charge | Union 


The banquet was su- | 


dignity of the Cathedral service, nor from the fair emoluments of lay vicars and 
He admits their utility in preserving a 


which is essentially useless in the present state of the Established Church 

| Thus instead of twelve prebends or canons, the usual number in Cathedral | 
| churches, they may be reduced to four; and other alterations of a similar 
nature. 

Sir R. H. Inglis on the contrary treats the question with great indignation. 
He alleges that in justice the legislature can no more take away the property of 
the church than that of an individual ; nay he goes further, and says that, even 
to take the property devoted to a specific object and to specific officials of the 
church and give it to others in the church establishment is equally unjust and 
oppressive. He asserts that it is as unjust and oppressive as it would be to 


He 





take the customs of London and give them to Liverpoo!, or the converse. 


cration of holy things. 

Sir Robert Peel views the general question much in the manner of Lord 
| John Russell; indeed the latter caused some passages from the speeches of 
bate. Sir Robert went cordially into the ministerial view of the matter, and 
the bill was carried through a second reading by a very great majority 





Union of the two Canadas.—We have before us the Resolutions offered in 
Also, the speech of the At- 
Mr. Hagerman opposes the 


subject however to restrictions similar to those of 42d Seetion of 31st Geo. 
III., chap 31, respecting certain Local Acts. 

13th. Resolved—That with the above exceptions the principles of our Con- 
stitution as contained in 31 Geo. III., chap. 31, remain inviolate. 

14th. Resolved—That there be two Commissioners appeinted to proceed to 
England on the part of this House, and that Sir Allan N. MacNab, Speaker of 
this House, and William Hamilton Merritt, Esquire, M: P: fer the County of 
Haldimand, be the said Commissioners. 





Her Majesty’s Ship Modeste sailed on Siinday last for Norfolk, to await there 
despatches from the Minister at Washington. 





By the Monongahela we learn that Thomas Colley Grattan, Esq., the admira- 


ble author of ‘*‘ The History of the Netherlands,” the successive series of ‘*High- 


ways and Bye-ways,” and several novels of distinguished literary merit, is ap- 


| pointed Her Britannic Majesty’s Consul for Boston, in the State of Massachu- 
| setts. 


The world of letters, in that lettered capitol, will’hail with delight the 
appearance of a gentleman of Mr Grattan’s talents, to adorn their society. 





The following gentlemen have been created Baronets of the United Kingdom 
by her Majesty the Queen. Weare glad to see that the celebrated’ Dr. Cramp- 
tun of Dublin, is among the number.—Philip Crampten, of Merrion Square, in 


| the city of Dublin, M, D., Surgeon-general to the forees, and Surgeon-in-Ordi- 
| nary to ker Majesty in Ireland ; and Henry Marsh, of the city of Dublin, M. D. 


Physician in Ordinary to her Majesty in Ireland. 


The Great Western was spoken by the Nicholas Biddle, all well, om the 9th 
ult. in lat. 50, lon. 17, about two days run from Bristol. She probably made 
her passage in 14 days. Capt. Hosken hailed the Nicholas Biddle to say that 
all were well. It is the opinion of her consignee, Mr. Irwin, that she has been 


| detained for a few days, 


The Liverpool was spoken, all well, by the Panthean of Philadelphia on the 
19th March iu lat. 43, lon. 34, nine days out. She probably made her entire 
passage in 14 days. 

We think our readers will be gratified with articles we have selected for 
their amusement this week. Niekleby is a portrait of the more amiable and 


| more uncommon traits of the human heart, being those of the twin brothers 


Cheeryble in their social and domestic moods ;—the ehapters of the Phantom 
Ship are of a most exciting nature, and graphically given, they contain a greater 
portion of interest perhaps than any which the author has hitherte written ; and 
the Alhambra is in many ways a charming article, but not the least pleasing 
part of it is the incidental justice which it renders to the fidelity of Washing- 
ton Irving's writings on the subject, and to the amiable qualities of that dis- 
tinguished writer himself. We have always considered the “ Alhambra” of 
Irving as among the happiest of his productions, embodying through a pleasing 
medium the habits, feelings, prejudices, credulity, and superstition of the Gre« 
nadines in that vicinity ; communicating information where light amusement 
only was thought of, and exhibiting grave points of popular belief under the 
garb of a marvellous tale. We have never thought the merits of that work 
appreciated justly by his countrymen. It is one to which we can reeur with 
pleasure, again and again, and wecan always perceive a new feature in the 
picture which he has given of the Alhambra, its inhabitants, and its neighbour- 
ing population, The scholar-like article of Piscator we have already ads 
verted to. 

We have sent the plates of the Quegn by private hand to Toroato in order to 
insure its delivery in good order. Our subscribers in that city will please to 
apply to Robert Stanton who is kind enough to distribute them. We hope to 
be able to forward them to Montreal and Quebec in a few days, and we shall in 
all cases seek private conveyances as much as poss ble 

The cost of the plate to non subscribers is two dollars, but to subscribers who. 





may require a second copy to replace the first which may have been injured, lost, 

or given away, the charge will be one dollar 
Sudscribers to the Albion residing in the small places inthe state of Georgia, 

who heve not yet received the plate-of the Queen will please apply for them at 


W B. M’Kee's Book Store, Augusta, Geo 





AN ENGLISH LADY whohas had considerable experience in tuition, wishes to con 





as carrying with it the seeds of disunion with the Mother Country, but 
| the learned gentleman avows himself in favour of another scheme more vastly 
| compre hensive—namely, that of consolidating the North American colonies 
| geuerally into a Kingdom united with England as Ireland now is. He further 


| says, 


“ That the doing away with the local Government and Legislatures, and the 


wide an engagement with a fomily 28a resivent Gaverness. Her system comprises 

rhe 7 ancies of asolid E sh educ ition, with th: accomplishments of French, 
t in, Sp | sh. music and drawing, in all of which she indertakes to complete the 
tudies of her pupils without the of masters. A residence in the Southern States 
yt be objec ted to. Address, post paid, to A. B. Z., at the office of the Albion, 


New York. April 13-3t. 
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Miscellaneous GBrtracts, 


A Garden at Poranae nL first days journey terminated aj the residence 
of my friend Mr. John Macarthur, near Paramatta. I was received by that 
gentleman, with his usual hospitality ; and, although not in the enjoyment of 
the best health, he insisted on accompanying me over his extensive garden, 
where he pointed out so my attention the first olive-tree ever planted in Aus- 

tralia Here I also saw the cork tree in full luxuriance—the caper-plant grow- 
mg amidst rock—the English oak—the horse chesnut—broom berry-trees 
of thirty-five years’ growth, umb us and green.” Beds of roses, in rea t 
variety, were 8 around, and filled the air with fragrance, while the climb- 

ing species of that flower was equally pleasing to the eye. I observed con- 

vict Greeks [pirates]—acti falis—at work in that garden of the antipodes, 

training the vines to trelisses made after the fashion of those in the Pelopon- 

esus. The state of the orange-trees, flourishing in the form of cones sixteen 

feet high and loaded with fruit, was very remarkable, as they had risen from 

the roots of former trees, which having been reduced to bare poles by a drought 

of three years’ duration, had been cut off, and were now succeeded by 

those vigorous product of more genial season. Mr. Macarthur assured me, 

that, by adopting this plan, many fruit-trees, after suffering from the effects of 
long-continued drought, 4 be renovated successfully. ‘The want of mois- 

ture in the climate of Astralia may occasionally compel the gardener to resort 

to such extreme measures for the preservation of his trees ; but the orange 

has hitherto yielded a profitable and constant return to those who have attend- 
ed to its cultivation inthis colony. The luxuriant growth of the apple and 
peer in a climate so dry and warm, is a remarkable fact ; aud when we consi- 
der the exuberance of the vine in the few spots where it has as yet been plant- 
ed, the variety of soil and aspect still unbroken in these southern regions, may 
well justify the expectation that many a curious or luxurlous wine, still un- 
known, may in time be produced there. But the garden, to him who sees a 
home ip. distant colonies, must ever be an object of peculiar interest ; for there, 
while cultivating the fruits and flowers of his native land, the recollection of 
early days, and the country of his birth, are awakened by the vivid colours of 
the simple flower which his industry has reared, and which he knows to be a na- 
tive of the soil to which he himself owes his existence.—Majcr Mitchell's Jour- 
ney in New south Wales. 











Address of an Arab Robber.—While some of the Mamelukes were encamp- 
eu near Minieh, a thief set his mind about carrying off the horse and wearing 
apparel of one of his beys, and with this intention contrived, in the dead of 
the night, to creep unperceived within the tent, when, as it was winter time, 
embers were burning, and showed the rich clothes of the bey lying close at 
hand. The thief, as he squatted down by the fire, drew them softly to him, 
and put them all on: and then, after filling a pipe and lighting it, went deli- 
berately to the tent door, and tapping a groom, who was sleeping near, with 
the pipe end made a sign to him for a horse, which stood piqueted in front. It 
was brought : he mounted, and rode off. On the morrow, when the clothes of 
the bey could no where be found, none could form a conjecture as to what had 
become of them, until the groom, on being questioned, maintained to his fel- 
low-servants that their master was not yet returned from his ride; and told 
them how he had suddenly called for his horse in the night, which at last seem- 
ed to give some clue to what had really happened. Upon this the bey, anxious 
to recover his horse, as well as curious te ascertain the particulars, ordered it 
to be published abroad, that if the person who robbed him would, within two 
days, bring back what he had taken, he should not only be freely pardoned, but 
should receive also the full value of the animal and of the suit of clothes. 
Relying on the good faith of this promise, and possibly, too, not a little vain of 
his exploit, the Arab presented himself, and brought his booty; and the bey 
also, on his part, punctually kept his word ; but since, besides the loss, there 
was something in the transaction that placed the bey in rather a ludicrous light, 
it went hard with him to let the rogue depart freely, and he seemed to be con- 
sidering what he should do; so that, to gain time, be was continually asking 
over and over again fresh and more circumstantial accounts of the manner in 
which the stratagem had been conducted: the other was too crafty not to per- 
perceive that no good might be preparing for him, and began to feel anxious to 
get safe out of the scrape. He showed no impatience, however, but entered 
minutely into every detail, accompanying the whole with a great deal of cor 
responding action; at one time sitting down by the fire, and making believe, as 
though he were slily drawing on the different articles of dress, so as to throw 
the bey himself, and all who saw and heard him, into fits of laughter. When 
he came at last to what concerned the horse, ‘It was,” said he “brought to 
me, and I leaped upon his back ;” and so in effect flinging himself again into 
the saddle, and spurring the flanks sharply with the stirrup-irons, he rode off 
with all the money that he had received for the animal in his pocket, and had 
got much too far, during the first moments of surprise, for any of the bullets 
to take effect that were fired at him in his flight, and nothing further was heard 
of him or the horse.—Adventures of Giovanm Finati. 





Animal Instinct.—The following fact is related by M. Boden, physician at 
St. Donnal. It occurred at St. Bonnet-sur-Galure, canton of St. Vallier, depart- 
ment-of the Dromme : “‘ Three dogs, two belonging to M. G—and the other to 
M. P—, of the above village, went out to hunt with their masters. It seems, 
that after having eagerly pursued a wild rabbit, which took refuge in its burrow 
one of M. G—’s dogs, carried away by his eagerness in the chase, entered so 
far into the burrow, that to retreat wasimpossible. After scratching to no pur- 
pose to extricate him, his two companions returned home, in a state of melan- 
choly and despondency, which was observed by their masters who could not 
guess the cause. On the following day the dogs again disappeared. They 
‘returned in the evening to their respective homes, exhausted with fatigue, re- 
fusing food, their feet blecding, and their bodies covered with earth and sweat. 
Tho same thing happened on the morrow, and following days. M. G—, see- 
ing that his dog did not return, and surptised at the daily disapperance of his 
second dog, which did not come home till night, and in a most deplorable 
condition, spoke of it to M. P—who told him, that for a week past his dog 
chad done just the same. At length, on the following morning, M. G—was 
awakened at day break by the whining of several dogs that were scratching at 
his door. He went down to see what was the matter, and his astonishment 
may be conceived when he saw his dog, which he had supposed to be lost,weak, 
faint, and reduced to a skeleton, escorted by his two deliverers,who had accom- 
panied him to his master’s house, and now, seeing him in his care, went and lay 
down quictly on a heap of straw, scarcely able to move alimb. M. G—, hav- 
ing then some notion of what might have happened, went out to endeavor to 
discover the spot where this affecting circumstance had taken place. He found 

m fact, that the narrow opening by which the poor thing had entered, was 
transformed into an open trench, which was evidently the work of the two other 
dogs.—Literary Gazette. 





Pavieties. 


Spanish Etiquette,—The etiquette of the Spanish court was the most severe 
in Europe. One of their kings even fell a victimto it. Philip III. being newly 
recovered from a dangerous malady, was sitting near a chimney, in which was 
so large a fire of wood, that he was almost stifled. Etiquette did not permit 
him to rise, nor acommon domestic to enter. 





Usseda, master of the househould, was sert for. 


peared, and a relapse of the fever soon carried him off. 


The Frst Step —Il n'y a que le premier pas qui coute :—“ The first step is | 0! and choice Wines. No. 128 Broadway. 
the only difficulty.” This proverb was oddly applied by a lady, who, hearing a 
eanon in the company say that St. Piat, after his head was cut off, walked two 
“Yes, madam, two entire leagues.” “I 
firmly believe it,”’ answered the lady ; ‘on such an occasion the first step is the | prices. Also, a few thousand Morus Multicaulis, a guaranteed genuine ; these were all 


entire leagues with it im his hand. 


enly difficulty.” 
Change of the Times.—An old farmer who lives at Burghclere, under the 


Morth Hampshire Hills, observed to me last year, when we were talking about 


the corruption and degeneracy of the times, that it was the fine words, and the 
flattery of men to the farmers’ wives, that had done all the mischief; “ for” 


said he, “* When 'twas dame and porridge, ‘twas real good times; when ‘twas | from the factory, their Spring supply of Piano Fortes of the latest aad most approved 
mistress i broth, "twas worse a great deal: but when it ane to be ma’am patterns, (with the newly invented double brace,) both of the English and Freach grand 
J , 


and soup, twas very bad.”—Cobbett. 


Praise no man too liberally before his face, nor censure him too lavishly be- 
hind his back. The one savors of flattery, the other of malice; and both are | - 


reprehensible. The true way to advance another's virtue is to follow it; and 
the best way to cry down another's vice is to decline it. 


Ax Irish comedian was performing the other day in one of the Dublin thea- 


* tres, and, as fortune would have it, he had on an extremely dirty pair of white | Drs. Buck and Boyce to his friends and the public: As he has had ample opportunity of 
The audience observed the state he was in, but no one seemed | S>serving the dental operations of Dr. J.B. Buck (by whom the business in New York 


duck trousers. 


to know how to make the actor aware, in a delicate way, of the impropriety of 
which he had been guilty, in appearing in such a predicament; at length, how- | . - _ = OT omer et. a 
ever, 2 person in the gallery cried out, ‘* Och, mister, would not your ducks be | N RS. HASSALL, 377 Broadway, has just received by the Baltimore, a hand- 


better of a swim?” 


Fear of the Devil.—< What do you teach her?”—“ That the devil rans | 


away with bad girls, and'’—Stop there, Mr. Simcox. 
yet awhile. 
wil! follow. 


Never mind the devil 
Let her first learn to do good, that God may love her; the rest 


At length the Marquis de Pobar | _ 
chamberlain, came in, but etiquette forbade his interference, and the Duke of | from the firm of Jas. C. Buchanan, and taken the vaults and cellars No. 128 Broadway, 


a ’ : ; He was gone out ; and the quality now in use. Also, Brandy, Rum and Gin, of superior quality, which will be sold 
flame increased, while the king bore it patiently, rather than violate his dignity. | in quantities to suit purchasers. Brown Stout, in quarts and pints, in cask.. 
But his blood was se heated, that next morning an erysipelas of the head ap- 


I would rather make people religions through their best feelings 
? ' 


than their worst—through their gratitude and affections than their fears and 
their calculation of risk and punishment. 

Ready Money Customers.—Arch2eacon Paley, in one familiar table discourse 
touching upon the expenses brought by original sin upon husbands and fathers 


stood he spoke of Mrs. Archdeacon Paley and the Misses Paley) I never let my 
women, when they shop, take credit ; I always make them pay ready money, 
Sir, read; money is such a check upon the imagination !” 


Puns.—I made a pun the other day (says Charles Lamb,) and palmed it up- 
on Holcroft, who grinned like a Cheshire cat—Why do cats grin in Cheshire ? 
Because it was once a country palatine, and the cats cannot help laughing 
whenever they think of it;—J said that Holcroft said, being asked who were the 
best dramatic writers of the day, ‘Hook andI.” Mr. Hook is author of se- 
veral pieces; you know what hooks and eyes are, don’t you!—A constable 
in Salisbury Cathedral was telling me that eight people dined at the top of the 
spire of the Cathedral,—upon which I remarked that they must be vdry sharp 
set. 

H. B.’s.—Two novelties have just appeared, and full of animal life. No. 
573, ‘‘ Feeding the Animals—change of Diet.” O'Connell as Van Amburgh, 
with a loaf of cheap bread on a pitchfork, and all the cabinet, as lions, tigers, 
&c., crouching or growling about him. Lord Melbourne, as the old lion, is 
superb; and Lord J. Russell and Poulett Thomson, tugging at a roll, ‘the 
corn-law questien,” are equally good. The queen is quietly looking at the 
feeding, and wondering at their “ change of food.” No. 574, Lord Brougham 
and Lord Durham on donkeys, tilting @ /a Quixotte, to the manifest damage of 
the latter, is one of the funniest of the series. Both the combatants and their 
steeds are inimitably ludicrous. 


New Art.—The Russian journals announce that Professor Jacobi, of St. 
Petersburg, can produce in relief, and in the most exact manner, the most 
minute traits of an engraving on copper, and transverse them to other plates 
composed with the assistance of galvanism. The Emperor Nicholas has given 
the necessary funds for carrying the discovery to perfection ; and, from the 
success of the first experiments, it is anticipated that this fine fnvention will be 
applied to the art of engraving with results of an sxtraordinary nature. 


New Animal Grammatical Exercises (for beginners, and a specimen of 
Mnemonics)—Q. Why does a spaniel make a period'—A. Because it comes to 
a point. Q. Why isa pig an interrogation? A. Because when you ask the 
question you say A sow (as how). Q. How can you beat all animals in 
speed !—A. By putting alittle Coal-on. @. What resembles a note of admi- 
ration'—A. Acock crowing. Q. What is indicated by Kids at play !—A. The 
High-fun. Q. What by a Cur pursuing its own tail'—A. A circumflex. Q. 
What by a duck enjoying itselft—A. A Guttural. @. What by a Lover pop- 
ping the question!—A. A vowel. @. What by a Toad in ahole'—A. A 
parenthesis. @. What by a frightened Goose taking the water'—A. A dash. 
Q. What by idle boys throwing stones at frogs !—A. Inter-jections ! 


Judicial Wit.—At a recent bankrupt examination, it appeared that the Un- 
fortunate had dealt largely in discounts, and on one occasion was obliged to 
take as part payment, at a heavy price, a fine picture by an old master, of Elijah 
fed by Ravens. “These (observed Sir G , glancing at the tavens) 
were, I suppose, the first accommodation bills that ever existed.” 


Acting One’s Part Well.—The Emperor Nicholas treated with peculiar 
kindness Madame Bra, the excellent actress of the Vaudeville theatre, who 
died lately at St. Petersburg, just as she was preparing to return to Prance. 
The emperor is a very handsome man, six feet high, perfectly well made, and 
of a majestic countenance. One evening he was walking, as he often does, be- 
hind the curtain of the French theatre, when he perceived Madam Bra looking 
at him and smiling. ‘‘ What makes you laugh?” inquired his imperial majesty. 
“T dare not say.” ‘‘Come, come; what can you fear! speak out; I promise 
to receive your communicntion in all friendliness. Besides, I will have you tell 
me.” ‘ Well, then,” said Madame Bra, ‘I was thinking that your person was 
diablement well adapted to the part you perform.” The czar was so well 
pleased that next morning she received a pair of rich bracelets from him whose 
stage measures a sixth part of the terrestrial surface of the globe.” 


How to Dry a Candle.—A lady entered her kitchen, and found the oven 
swimming with grease. On asking the servant, a Welsh girl, the cause, the 
Cambrian maid answered with the greatest simplicity, ‘‘ Look you, mistress, 
the candle was fall in the water, and I put her in the oven to dry.” 














EACHERS WANTED.—Two young ladies are wanted to assist in an Academy in 
one of the most healthy towns in Virginia. One of the young ladies must be a first 
rate performer on the piano forte. Drawing will be an indispensable acquirement for 
the other. Apply at Dr. Macauley’s, 54 White St. on Tuesday the !6th inst., between 
the hours of 9 and 12 o’rlock, A M. April 13-1t* 


R. G. PHELPS’ COMPOUND POMATO PILLS.—These pills, which have acquired 
unprecedented celebrity as an alterative, in Dyspepsia, and Nervous and Liver affec- 
tions: Also as a Cathartic in Bilious diseases, rheumatism, &c.; are for sale in New 
York, wholesale and retail, by Messrs. Hoadley, Phelps, & Co. 142 Water st. A.B & D. 
Sands, Fulton, cor. William st., Haviland, Keese, & Co. 80 Maiden Lane, Prall & Ray, 
83 do., Perkins & Gillies, 125 do.,J. & J. F. Triage. 90, do., Rushton & Aspiuwall, 86 
William st., and S. Carle & Nephew, cor. Fulton & Water sts., and by most of the Drug- 
gists and merchants in the country. Orders directed to the proprietor, Hartford, Conn , 
will be prompty attended to ; and a liberal discount allowed. 
This medicine is extensively patronized by the medical faculty, and acknowledged by 
them to be better and more universally adapted to diseases generally; than any remedy 
hitherto prepared ;—but be cautious you are not imposed upon by an imitation, or spurious 
preparation ;—as the extensive demand for the pills, has induced several persons, regard- 
less of consequences, to put forth tueir anomalous preparations under the name of Po- 
mato Pills ;—others, as reckless of their effects have merely changed the libel of their 
unsalable nostrums, to thatof Pomato Pills. 
Those who wish the original and only genuine Pomato Pills, should enquire for Dr- 
Phelphs’ and be particudar that the latel is signed G. R. Phelps. JI? For numerous citi. 
ficates from physicians and others, of interesting cures; see Pamphiets in the hands of 


all who sell the genuine Pills. 
April 13-8t. G. R. PHELPS, Hartford, Conn. 


RS. LEWIS WILLCOCKS respectfully informs the public and the friends of her 
family, that she will commence a boarding and day school tor young ladies at No. 182 
East Broadway, on the 6th of May. Parents and guardians may be assured that the 
strictest attention wiil be paid to the health, morals, and deportment of the young ladies. 
Prefessors for the different branches will be engaged. 
Circulars may be obtained at No. 182 East Broadway, and at No. 191 Fourth street. 
References—Madame Cheganay, Ogden Edwards, Esq. J. Washington, M. D., Don 
Francisco Stoughton, John Anthen, Esq., Hugh Maxwell, Esq. J. W. Francis, M. D. T. 
Glover, Esq. April 13-3t* 














OR SALE—Two sets of the second series of the Albion, viz. from 1832 to 1838. in- 
clusive. Apply at this office. April 6-tf. 


T. GEORGE’S SOCIETY.—The Fifty-third Anniversary of the St. George’s Society 
of the City of New York, will be held at the City Hotel, on Tuesday the 23d inst. 
Dinner on the table at six o’clock precisely. Members and their friends who intend 
dining with the Society on this occasion, are requested to make early application for 

tickets to either of the Stewards. 
STEWARDS. 


Mr. Thos. F. Greene, & Co. 14 Gold st: Mr. B. W. Davis, Brooklyn, 
Mr. A. W. Jee, 54 Beaver st. Mr. Jas. Sheward, 22 Cedar st. 
April 13-2t. 
IW ke calconn copartnership heretofore existing between James C. Buchannan and 
the subscriber, in the Wine and Spirit business, which latterly was carried on under 
the firm of Buchannon, Brothers, is disselved, the same having expired by its own limita- 


tion on the Ist September last. 
New York, March 14, 1838. GEO. M. DICKSON. 











GEO. M. DICKSON begs leave to inform his friends and the public, that having retired 


heis now enabled to offer a choice selection of Wines, in wood and bottle, of every 


Being upwards of 35 years actively engaged in the wine trade,he feels confident that his 
friends and the public will find it their interest te inspect his stock, having made arrange- 
ments with some of the most respectable old houses in Europe for a constant supply of 

March 30.6t. 

LORICULTURE, RHODODENDRON, RUSSELLIANUM.—Tnhe subscriber respect- 
fully informs the public he has now in splendid bloom, his original large piant of R. R. 
and anather superb variety he has ralsed from seed; he has also a choice collection of 
greenhouse and hardy plants, in fine health and blooming state,for sale at reasunable 


grown on the Island of New York last yeas. W. Russel, Florist, &c., garden gate at the 
corner of Smith and Livingston syreets. Omnibusses running at all times from the fer- 
ries. Brooklyn, March 16-2t* 


AMUEL ©.JOLLIE, & Co., PIANO FORTE MANUFACTURERS, No. 385 Broed 
way 
The subscribers respectfully inform the public in general that they have just received 





action. Also, a general assortment of the celebrated Boston Piano Fortes of various 
patterns. Allinstruments purchased at this establishment are warranted.’ 
Warehouse, 385 Broadway 

N. B. Old Pianos taken in exchange. 


BUCK AND ROYCE, DENTISTS. 
(SUCCESSORS OF E. GEDNEY,) 84 CHAMBERS STREET. 


ARD—E. GEDNEY, Surgeon Dentist, having discontinued his practice in New York, 
/ with the intention of residing in Europe, begs leave to recommend his successors 


Maxch.16-3m. 





| will be principally conducted, he takes pleasure in saying that the public will find him s 
| skilful and scientific master of the profession. Dec28-3m. 


in the way of cambrics and satins, says—* I never let my women (be it under- | ed (as usual) to the particular detect. 


published, which they 


120 | _TyYz Alsion. April 13, 


THE HUMAN EYE. « 
R. preg 4 eed ea 303 Broadway, corner of Duane street, confines his tice 
to the DISEASES OF THE EYE AND IMPERFECTIONS OF VISION, from an 
incipient degree of inflammation to the most complicated diseases. 
The Eve examined with eo peredtal optical instruments, invented by Dr. E., by which 
he can aetect tue silgates: indication of disease or weakness of that organ. aay a 
Pr 
R EPOSITORY OF ARTS, 411 BRCADWAY.—The subscribers respectfully announce 
to the public and lovers of the Fine Arts generally, that they have made arrange- 
ments for the importa of the most splendid English and French engravings as soon as 
‘er at the London prices. ’ 
Artists will find an assortment of water colors (in plain and elegant cases) by the best 





makers, brushes, pencils, drawing paper, &c. &. The trade supplied at the lowest 


wholesale prices. 
New York, Dec. 15th, 1838. DAVIS & HORN. 


NNISON’S PREMIUM REFRIGERATOR—Made to order and for sale wholesale 


and retail. 
A great variety constantly on hand, and warranted: G. & W. H. JENNISON, 
March 9 300 Broadway. 








UPPER CANADA. 
In Chancery. 


Monday the twenty eighth day of January in the second year of the reign of her 
Majesty Queen Victoria, and in the year of our Lord 1839. 
Between Henry Hagarty, Complainant, 
and 
; P James Thomas Tomlins. and another, Deferdants. 
Upon motion this day made unto this Court by Mr. Hitchings being of counsel for the 
above named Plaintiff, and it appearing to the satisfaction of this court by affidavit, that 
the above named Defendant. James Thomas Tomlins, resides out of the Jurisdiction of 
this Court, in or near the city of New York inthe Umited States of America: It is or- 
dered that the said Defendant do cause his appearance to be entered with the Registrar 
of this Court, and notice thereof to be served on Mr, Jolin Bristowe of the city of To- 
ronto, the solicitor of the said Plaintiff within four months from the date of this order, and 
in case of his appearance that he do cause his answer to the said Plaintiff’s Bill of com- 
plaint to he filed. and an office copy thereof to be served on the said Plaintiff's solicitor 
at or before the expiration of the saidfour months. And in default thereof the said Bi 
of Complaint may be taken as confessed by him. And it is further ordered that the sald 
Plaintiff do forthwith cause this Order to be published in a certain newspaper published 
at the said city of New York, commonly called or known by the name of ‘* The Albion,” 
And that such publication be continued at least once in each week for eight weeks in 
succession during the said four months. 
Entd. W. H. WILLIAM HEPBURN. 
John Bristowe, Sol. for Pif. Registrar. 
Toronto. (Feb.23-8t} 


S J. SYLVESTER STOCK AND EXCHANGE BROKER, 130Broadway, & 22 Wal 
e streot, New York,has made perfect arrangements to draw upon any part of Great 
Britain and Ireland, in sums from #5 and upwards. 

Buys and sells uncurrent money of all kinds atthe best rates, and attends to Exchange 
business inits various branches. 

Draftscollected on all parts of the United States, Canadas, and Europe, for the proceeds 
of which persons can draw atsight. 

S. J. Sylvester respectfnlly begsto notice that he has no other offices but at 130 Broad 
wayand 22 Wallstreet, which has been established forthe last 13 years. Letters meet 
prompt attentionif addressed tJune9-tf.) S.J. SYLVESTER, New York, 


New York to Bristol. 
STEAM SHIP “GREAT WESTERN ”"—1340 Tons. 
JAMES HOSKEN, R.N., COMMANDER. 


1s appointed to sail during the year as follows : 
From Bristol 








From New York. 


March. 20th April, 
18th May. 13th June. 
th July, Ist August, 


th August. 2ist September. 

19th October 16th November. 
Fares to Bristol, including wines, &c.—In main Saloon and Cuddy State-rooms, 36 
guineas, ($163 33): in fore and lower Saloon, 30 guineas ($140). Steward’s fees £1,10. 
($6 66) Children under 13 andservants, half price. No sezond class or steerage pa» 
sengers taken. An experienced surgeon is attached to the ship. For freight or pa 
apply to RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front Street. 
(March?. } 


TRANSATLANTIC STEAM SHIP COMPANY—NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
The steam ship LIVERPOOL, 1150 tons buarthen and 468 horse power. The days of 
sailing of the above ship are appointed as follows :— 
From New York, From Liverpool, 

9th March. 20th April. 

18th May. —— 
Fare to Liverpool, thirty-five guineas ($163 33) inthe aft, and thirty guineas , $140] in 
the fore saloon, including wines and all stores. No second class passengers taken. 
Children under 13 and servants half price. 
= An expérienced —- accompanies this ev: 

For Passage or freight, apply personally or by letter 

(Feb.19.} ABM, BELL & CO., 28 Pine st. New York. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
FRx New York on thelst,andfrom Havre on the 24th of each month during the 
year :— 
Ship UTICA, J. B. Pell, master, will sail from New York on the Ist January, May and 
September. From Havre on the 24th February, June and October. 
hip CHARLES CARROLL, W. Lee, master, from New York on the Ist February, June 
and October. From Havre on the 24th March, July and November. 
Ship ERIE, Edw. Funk, master, from New York on the Ist March, July and November. 
From Havre on the 24th April, August and December. 
Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, will sail from New York on the Ist April, August 
and December. From Havre on the 24th May, September and January. 
Agent in New York BOYD & HINCKEN, No. 9 Tontine Building. 
Agents at Havre BONNAFFE BOISGERARD & CU 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 

To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. 
This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following Pam,“ which wil sue 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punc tually from New York 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, ef 

















every month throughout the year, viz:— 
Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
York. | London, 
St. James, W_H. Sebor, \Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1,)Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17, 
Montreal, S.B. Griffing, "se we i * 2” Be * &, 
Gladiator, T. Britton, “ 90, “ 20, “ 20,,.March 7, July 7, Nov. 7, 
Mediator, Champlin, \Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,, “ 17, “* I, “ 1%, 
Wellingtoa, D. Chadwick, mm © B.S ot ee. oat. 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard, “« 20, “ 20, ‘ 20, April 7, Aug. 7, Bec. 7, 
Philadelphia, E. E. Morgen, |March1, July 1, Nov. 1,) “ 127, “. 17, “ 17, 
Sanson, R. Sturges, “10, “* 10, “ 16, 7, * @ * , 
President, J.M.Chadwick,) “ 20, “ 20, ‘ 20,,.May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7, 
Ontario, H. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,) “ 17, “ 17, “ 1%, 
Toronto, R. Griswold, i “we “i ee ae ike A 
Westminster, |G. Moore, “ 20, “ 20, “ 20,\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7, 





These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by abie 
and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c. are of the 
bestdescription. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, foreach adult, 
and children half price, without wines and liquors of any description. Neither the cap- 
tains nor owners of these packets wil! be responsible for any letters, parcels, or pack- 
ages, sent by them, unless regular Bille of Lading are signed therefor Apply to 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co. 134 Front street, 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Prom New York onthe 8th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the Ist, 
8th, and 16th of ¢very month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of these 
packets, the subs¢ ri bers will despatch them as above, and in the fellowing order, viz. 





Ships. Masters. Days of —_ from New- |Days of Sailing from Havree 
ork. 

Louis Philippe, [J. Castoff, Nov. 16, March 8, June 24,\Jan. 1 April 16, Aug. §, 

Sully, D. Lines, “ 94, “ 16, July 8) “ 8 May 1, “ 16, 

#urgundy, J. Rockett, Dec. 8, “ 2, “ 16) “ 16, “ 8, Sept. ], 

Rhone, J.A.Wotten,| “ 16, April 6, ‘“ 24,/feb. 1, “ 16, “ 8, 

Duch. d@’Orleans,|A.Richardson,, “ 24, “ 16, Aug. 8| “ 8, June 1, “ 16, 


Ville de Lyon, 
Francois Ist, 


C. Stoddard, |Jan. 8, “ 24, “ 16) “ 16, “ 8, Oct. J, 
W.W.Pell, | “ 16, May 8, “ 24,)March], “ 16, ‘“ 8 








’ 
Emerald, W. B. Orne, “« 94, “ 16, Sept. 8) “ 8, July 1, “ 16, 
Silvie De Grasse,|L. Weiderholdt|Feb. 8, ‘* 24, “ 16) “ 16, “ 8, Nov. 1, 
Poland, C. Anthony, jr.) “ 16, June 8, “ @4}April 1, “ 16, “ 8, 
Albany, J. Johnston, jr. “ 24, Oct. 8, “ 16) “ 8, Aug. 1, “ 16, 


These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegart accemmeda- 

tions for passengers,comprising all that may be required for comfort and convenience, ID- 

cluding wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers & 

New York, willbe ‘forwarded by their packets, free of all charges except the expenses act 

tually incurred, © BOLTON, FCX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 
WM. WHITLOCK . Jr 46 South-st. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 
The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpoel, 


have arranged for their sailing from each op on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th, and 25th of every 
month, the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz: 














Ships. Captains. |Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 

York. Liverpool. | 
Shekspeare, Cornell, July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7,|Aug. 25, Dec.25, April 2% 
St. Andrew, Thompson, * 18, th = Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1, 
Orpheus, Bailey, ee, © © Bee By S:% ; 4, 
Roscius, Collins, “9, “ 9, “ $5) “ 13, “ 13, “ 1% 
Cambridge, I. Bursley, Aug. 1, Dee. 1, April es - oo © oe - 1a, 
Independence, | E. Nye, a oe a 7, * , © 25, 25, 
Virginian, 1. Harris, “13, “ 13, “ 13,[Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June J, 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, re we es eS oo hal 
Siddons, Britton, «9, * 96, * 96] * 18, * 13, . 4 
North America, | Hoxie, Sept. 1, Jan. 1, Mey 1,1 * 1, * 1, es bang 
Roscoe, J, C. Delano, eS % ¢. . * 24.% & * = . 
Sheffield, F. P. Allen, “13, “ 13, “ 13,/Nov. 1 March], July } 
Europe, A.C. Marshall) “ 19, “ 19, “ 19) © 7, 4 7) 
Sheridan, Depeyster, ays ee a ae ee 9 
Columbus, | Cropper, Oct. 1 Feb. 1, June l,} “ 19, “ 19, “es 
Geo. Washington) H. Hoidrege, % Te, ie ek i 
United States, |N.H.Holdrege,| ‘“‘ 13, ‘* 13, “ 13,/Dec. 1, April }, Aug. Lo 
South America, | Barstow, ey eae oe 
Garrick, N. B.Palmer, | “ 25, “ 95, “ 2%) “ 13, “ 13, © 9 
England, B. L. Waite, |Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1,) “ 19, “ 1% 


These ships are all cf the first class, and ably commanded, witn elegant secommece 
tions for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed ae. 
and from Liverpool to New York at 35 guineas, including wines. stores, and be -- 

Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, P 
cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. end, 

Agents for ships Oxford, North America. Europe, Columbus, South America, ate ’ 
Orpheus, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co. or C. H. MARSHALL, N. 
BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool, 





some assortment of Paris millinery, composing the latest fashions of bon- 


[mar23-31*] 


nets, caps, A »wers, &e. &e. 
New York, 22d. March 22. 1839. 
PHILADELPHIA BAZAAR —Subscriptions received for the New York Alvion, Em 
rant & Old Countryman, Lady's Book, &c. &c., by 
JOHN BARDSLEY, Agent 


Nov ]7-'f 141 Chesnut Street 


Agents for ships St. Andrew, Virginian, Sheffield, and United States, 
ovr ae ROBERT KERMIT.N.Y. 
T. & I. SANDS & Co., Liverpool. 
| Agents for ships Shakepeare. Independence. Roscoe. and Geo Washington, 
Mes, ee RRINNELL, MINTERN & Co., 134 Front-st..N.¥- 
} WILDES. PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpe% 
i s Garrick, f 
Agents for ships Rescius, Siddons, Sheridan 0nd Cer LINS & Ce, New York. 
i WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co, Liverpo™ 
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